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FOR WHEAT ers are putting in 
more i the usual mount of winter 
wheat ft l H 
ticle on }| eo ¥. % t 
lizer | n the eld and whether it ill 
pay to « fertilizer this year 


FARM CROPS DAY The agronomy set 
AT AMES tion of the exper 
ment station at Ames last week showed a 
numbe of visitors at the station how the 
experiments in corn, winter wheat Hu 
bar nd soy beans were turning out. The 
article on page 6 tells about it 
SEPTEMBER CORN Wallaces’ Farmer's 
ESTIMATE climatie timate of 


the corn crop two weeks ago proved phe- 
nomenally accurate Our estimate care 
within three-tenths of one per cent of the 
government estimat whicl en 
out some time after our figur er n 


the hands of the reade 


FARMERS’ UNION COM. The 


MISSION FIRMS Farmers’ Union 
has decided to reorganize its hree com 
mission firms at Sioux City. St Joseph 
and Omaha. The plans are outlined in the 
article on page 7 


TWO BIG STATE Both the Minnesota 

FAIRS and Nebraska 
fairs were held last week A 
the Minnesota fair will be found on page 
report of the Nebraska fair on 


state 
ummary of 


6 and a 


page & 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ The Boys’ and Girls’ 

SECTION Section for Septem- 
ber will be found on the center four pages 
of this issue A new serial starts with 
this number 


THE NEXT H. A. Wallace is in Canada 

ISSUE this week looking over corn 
field that have been attacked by the 
European corn borer He will have a re- 
port in next week's issue. The question of 
whether to sell crops soon after harvest, 
r to hold them for a better market will 
be discussed in the leading editorial. 
There will be articles on hogging down 
corn, on sheep feeding and on handling 
feeder cattle 
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Costs Less by the Month and the Year; 
Does Better Work on the Farm 


The Hupmobile record in any 
neighborhood shows what a good 
business proposition this car is. 


Costs by the month or the year are 
lower—proven by the fact that large 
corporations operate business fleets 
of Hupmobiles in preference to 
lighter cars which cost less to buy. 


The Hupmobile makes fewer trips 


Hupmobile. 


to the repair shop. It misses fewer 
daysat work. 


It goes farther on tires. 


Invariably, the Hupmobile record is 
a story of continuous savings, that 
amount to actual earnings. 


There is no speculation about the 


From first to last, it isa good invest- 
ment for the farm. 


The Beauty, the Comfort and Luxury of the Hupmobile, and its Driving Ease, Win a Woman's Heart 


Touring Car, $1150; Roadster, #1150; Roadster-Coupe, #1335; Coupe, $1635; Sedan, 


$1785. Cord Tires on all models. 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 
































Clay Hog House Partition 

Folding Farrow Rails. No. 9 Wire 

Steel Pipe Frame. All Galvanized. 
teed Little Pig Tight. 


Heavy 
Guaran- 


CLAY Steel Pens save pigs by providing well venti- 
lated, sanitarv, healthful quarters for the sow before 








Cray Steet Pens are stronger, more sub- 
stantial, more durable, cleaner and easier kept 
clean than wooden pens. They are galvanized 
steel and are permanent. Can be used as in- 
dividual pens or by opening partitions several 
pens can be thrown tegether for feeding floor. 











Ghoutag Ravsow Rail Folded up 


STEEL PENS SAVE YOUR PIGS 


@® 


Galvanized Finish 


Cray Pens have heavy steel pipe frame, 
all galvanized, No. 9 steel wire mesh. 
They are sanitary—no crevices or cor- 
ners to catch and hold dirt; feeding 
panel tilts over trough, thus prevent- 
ing waste in feeding; trough tilts over 
for cleaning. They permit the free 
circulation of air and allow the sun- 
light—the best disinfectant known— 
to reach every foot of the entire 
floor. By the use of Cray STEEL PENs 
the herd is easier to handle, sows keep 
up their acquaintance and fight less 
when turned out in the yard. The 
folding safety rail protects small pigs. 
Pens are guaranteed little pig tight. 
They will not rot, they cannot burn 
or break. Get our complete catalog 
No. I4C on “Bigger Hog Profits.” 
It’s FREE. Write for it today. 


sSLOWA GATE COMPANY 


1111Clay Street Cedar Falls, Iowa 





and during farrow season. They protect sow from 
injury and the pigs from danger of being overlaid. 









Pen Front Feeding Section 

Panel tilts back and forth over trough. 
Trough vips over to clean. An ideal feeding 
arrangement. Pig creeps help at weaning time. 



























Plain Front Pen Gate 
Double automatic latch, Same heavy frame 
and wire as in partition. 
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WHAT ARE THE LOCAL UNITS DOING? 


Local Meetings Play a Big Part in Farm Organization Work 








: Township Meetings are Held in the Consolidated School at New 
P 


rovidence, Hardin County, lowa. 


ci | earhiags the townships and the counties will 
take care of themselves,” like most aphorisms, 
is not quite true, but it is true enough to make the 
stimulation of strong local organizations one of the 
tiggest jobs of any one in the farm organization 
movement. A recent series of district conferences 
of Farm Bureau men had for one of its objects the 
discovery of methods that would help in this work. 
Where to hold the meetings, when, what to do and 
who was to do it were some of the questions dis- 
cussed. 

The majority of the local Farm Bureau meetings, 
it seems, are held at farm homes. Kossuth and 
Winneshiek counties report that the meetings have 
been most successful when held in farm homes in 
the winter and on lawns in the summer. School 
buildings are used a great deal in some sections. 
Nearly all of the local Farm Bureau meetings in 
Story and Fayette counties are held at consoli- 
dated schools. 

Many of the meetings which are held in rural 
communities in Butler county are held in churches. 
Melrose township, in Grundy county, and Lanesboro 

umunity, in Carroll county, have become well 
known because of the activity of the local churches 
and the close way in which they codperate with the 
Farm Bureau on a sound and educational program. 

Several township Farm Bureaus have built perma- 
nent meeting houses. In seven communities in 
Union, Montgomery, Monona, Kossuth and Grundy 
counties these buildings have been made by remodel- 
ing old abandoned churches. Swea township, in 
Kossuth county, has voted a one-mill tax levy to 
help in paying for their community house which they 
have made out of an old church building. 


Schedule and Time of Meetings 


Counties in which all of the township Farm Bu- 
reaus hold regular meetings, such as Hardin, Jones, 
Wright and Palo Alto, have these meetings sched- 
uled so that there is no conflict in meeting nights. 
They are able in this way to make better use of 
Special speakers who may be in the county, as well 
as Farm Bureau films. 

__The common practice in holding meetings is to 

“ve One a month, and hold it in the evening. Baker 
township, of Guthrie county, and several others are 
NOW scheduling meetings for every two weeks dur- 
‘ng the winter months. 

Community singing is developing rapidly in rural 
nities. Most of the twenty-eight township 
1 Bureaus in Kossuth county now use the Amer- 
Farm Bureau Federation song book. County 
pes be Martin, of Clay county, states that their 
with sonemiunten sata = nearly always started 
"token 1 singing. anooin township, of Mad- 
and Dal Jan arren township, of Bremer county, 
this a e township, of O’Brien county, all feature 

* type of music. 

County Agent S. S. Mathisen, of Allamakee coun- 
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a SAYS that they have found that there are three 
le — for good community singing: a peppy 
acer, a good song book and contests between 


By W. HH. Stacy 


groups of the singers. Melrose town 
ship Farm Bureau, of Grundy county, 
has a regular leader for the singing 
and in Butler county one local man is 
leader for the community singing in 
four townships. 

Many Farm Bureau organizations 
have developed excellent musical fea- 
tures for their meetings. Davis and 
Decatur counties each have farmers’ 
quartets. The quartet in Decatur 
county is known as the “Big Four,” 
because the four men average over 
200 pounds in weight. 

Successful rural plays have been 
given by a number of the local farm- 
ers’ organizations during the past 
year. At Grand River, in Decatur 
county, a home talent play was pre- 
sented in which twenty-one young 
people took part. One of the Dallas 
county communities has worked up a rural drama 
which they have presented in several townships. 
In Appanoose county a one-act play was given in 
nine townships. Fillmore township, in Iowa county, 
has taken plays and reworked them to give them 








WHAT'S DOING AT THE 
CORNERS ? 


The thing that shows whether a farm 
organization is really alive is the activity 
of the local units. If the township meet- 
ings of the Farm Bureau, the meetings of 
the Farmers Union locals, the sessions of 
local Granges, show that the members are 
interested and working, the chances are 
that the county and state and national 
units are going to be kept headed in the 
right direction. In this article, a number 
of county agents tell from their experience 
what helps to make a good local meeting. 
It is advice that applies to the Farm Bureau 
particularly, but it applies also to every 
other farm organization that is looking for 
ideas to help put life into local work. 











local color. One of these was presented at the Little 
Country Theater at the state fair. 

The county agents in Hamilton, Allamakee and 
Jenton counties report that debates are one of the 
best features that can be used to draw crowds and 
to make interesting meetings. Kossuth county has 
held several debates between the 
township organizations and Ben- 


of rural people who are being developed to give talks 
and to lead in discussions. Several agents reported 
that the best meetings in their counties were fea- 
tured by a good discussion of some local problem. 

In Ida county, several of the township organiza- 
tions took up a discussion of the tax question last 
winter. The principal talk at these meetings was 
given by the county Farm Bureau president, Mr 
Elof Carlson. In Van Buren county, one of the best 
township Farm Bureau meetings of the year cen 
tered around a discussion of cost accounting. At 
this meeting one of the local farmers who had kept 
accounts for several years presented some of the 
essentials for keeping farm accounts and told of the 
value he had received from them The organiza 
tions in Wright and Harrison counties have been 
making use of their local men who have given spe- 
cial consideration to certain farm problems to give 
talks at practically all of their meetings. The pro- 
gram committees of Harrison county have always 
made it a point to have two local speakers on each 
program, one to present a farm question and the 
other to present a home question. 

In Union county, one of the townships called on 
the county treasurer for a talk on taxes and se 
cured excellent results. Cass county had a talk from 
its delegate to the state federation annual meeting 
at some of its township meetings. In Hancock coun- 
ty, the Farm Bureaus have used their representative 
in congress for similar occasions 

Miss Eloise Parsons, home demonstration agent 
in Madison county, in reporting on one of their best 
meetings, told of a very fine report which one of the 
young ladies in the township gave of the winter 
short course which she attended at the Iowa State 
College. In every section of the state local speakers 
are being developed and used to lead in rurai thought 
and to make farm meetings more worth while. 


Projects Lead to Progress 


From the standpoint of developing leadership and 
accomplishing results thru local meetings there is no 
part of the program which is as important as the 
project work. The women in the township Farm 
Bureaus have developed this phase more than have 
the men. In Washington township, of Story county, 
the women decided on certain definite lines of work 
which they were to carry on. With some sugges- 
tions which they received from the extension serv 
ice they wrote out a project or definite plan for this 
work. At each meeting during the year something 
in connection with this project was discussed. Coun- 
ty Agent A. H. Pickford, of Story county, stated that 
this factor has had a very definite effect upon the 
number of Farm Bureau members and the attend 
ance at meetings in that section of the county. 

Several Farm Bureau representatives emphasized 
the fact that they had found unorganized discussions 
in meetings to be worse than (Concluded on page 10) 





ton county is planning some con- 
tests of this nature. 

Over fifty county Farm Bu- 
reaus now own moving picture 
machines and lend films thru the 
Visual Instruction Service of the 
Iowa State College. County Agent 
W. C. Sheets, of Jones county, 
states that they have used them 
for some time and have found 
that the interest is steadily in- 
creasing in the Farm Bureau 
work in the townships where the 
movies are shown. 

Moving pictures are very sel- 
dom used in farmers’ meetings 
as the whole program. Usually 
two or four reels are shown as 
the closing part of the program 
or some good educational pictures 
may be shown to open up a sub- 
ject for discussion. 

Perhaps the most encouraging 
feature of the township Farm 
Bureau meetings is the number 





League Hall at Swedesburg, Henry County, Iowa, Which Also 
Houses Farmers’ Meetings. 
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What the Big Bankers Can Do 
THe editorial, “Farm Products Must Ad- 


vance,” in our September 1 issue, caused 
much favorable comment on the part of farm- 
ers and country bankers, but bankers in cities 
the size of Des Moines and larger, did not seem 
to like it. They say that credit has only a very 
indirect influence 


They want to know just what the big eastern 


on prices of farm products. 


bankers can do to make farm product prices 
advance by 50 per cent in the next six months. 
There are three lines of attack open to the 
big eastern bankers. In the first place, they 
ean furnish hundreds of millions of dollars of 
credit for buying grain and holding it off the 
market. They can do what some of them did 
last February. 
products partly 
money for themselves but chiefly with the idea 
of balancing the economic situation by helping 
The east is overflowing with 


They can speculate in farm 
with the object of making 


the farmers. 
money, and from a strictly financial point of 
view, there never was an easier time for the big 
eastern bankers to start a strong upward 
movement in farm products. 

Another way in which the big international 
bankers should be able to help the farmers, is 
thru their control of credit which they advance 
from time to time to European purchasers. 
During the past two years, Europe apparently 
has had very little real cash to spend in the 
United States, and the European purchasing 
power had to be supplemented by the advance- 
ment of hundreds of millions of dollars in loans 
by investment bankers. The point which we 
wish to make is that the purchasing power 
which has been furnished Europe during the 
past two years, has been unfairly divided. Eu- 
rope has used too small a part of her purchas- 


ing 
products from the United States, and too large 


power to buy a large quantity of farm 
a share to buy a small quantity of manufac- 
tured products from the United States. We 
believe that the big eastern bankers have the 
power, if they will, to sce that a larger share 
of European purchasing power is diverted to- 
ward agricultural products. 

In the third place, if the large eastern bank- 
ers are convinced that there is too much in the 
way of farm products in the United States and 
too little of purchasing power in Europe to 
a large scale “bull” 


movement, they still have one thing left yet to 


permit them to conduct 
do. They can tell the farmers and the public 
of the United States just how the situation 
stands, and let the farmers know in clear-cut 
fashion, that they will have to produce less in 
the way of farm products if they wish to secure 
cost of production. 





We realize that the big eastern bankers have 
not usually pulled together on matters of this 
sort. Some of them are usually pulling in one 
direction and others in another direction. The 
present agricultural situation is so critical, 
however, that we believe that the big eastern 
bankers may well hold a conference on the 
matter and come together on some joint plan 
of action. 

Farm products must and can advance by 50 
per cent within the next year. 





Government September Corn 
Estimate 
I AST Friday, the government gave out its 
4 : 

September corn estimate as 2,875,000,000 
bushels, or about 142,000,000 bushels less than 
a month ago and about 30,000,000 bushels 
above the ten-year average. Iowa seems to 
be the only state with an outstandingly bumper 
crop. The Kansas and Nebraska crop, which 
promised a yield of about six bushels per acre 
above normal a month ago, has been reduced 
until it is now just about the ten-year average. 

Our climatic estimate published in advance 
of the government estimate has again proved 
surprisingly accurate. For the country as a 
whole our estimate was 2,885,000.000, as com- 
pared with the government estimate of 2,875,- 
000,000 bushels. 

By states, the comparison between the two 
estimates follows: 

Our Climatic Government Ten-Year 
Estimate, Estimate, Average, 
Sept. 1,1922 Sept.1,1922 1912-21 
(bushels) (bushels) (bushels) 


PN vise ue ha woe 42 43 38.5 
Missouri 27 30 26.4 
Illinois .... 34 37 33.8 
Nebraska 25 24 25.2 
Kansas = 20 20 17.0 
SDs ag wine. ae es 38 38 39.4 
Ro vin oe cae 35 37 36.4 


The most marked discrepancies between the 
two estimates are for Missouri and Illinois. 
The government people evidently believe that 
drouth and heat did no damage whatever to 
Illinois corn during August, whereas we believe 
that the climate indicated a damage of three 
bushels per acre. Likewise in Missouri, we 
believe the weather indicated a damage during 
August of four bushels per acre, whereas the 
government figures indicate only a one-bushel 
damage during August. 

Iowa farmers should keep in mind that while 
a low price may be offered for Iowa corn dur- 
ing the early winter, yet there is no great corn 
surplus outside of Iowa and possibly central 
Illinois. A corn holding policy for Iowa farm- 
ers 1s clearly indicated. 


Increased Winter Wheat Acreage 
(CORN belt farmers are expecting to plant a 
greatly increased acreage to winter wheat. 
This intention is so widespread as a result of 
low oat and corn prices that some of our read 
ers fear that the thing may be overdone and 
that wheat prices will suffer as a result. 
Personally we believe that it is a wise thing 
to go ahead and increase the wheat acreage at 
the expense of corn and oats. Wheat prices 
are much less likely to suffer as a result of local 
overproduction than are oat and corn prices. 
For a time at harvest the local elevator may 
take advantage of local overproduction, but 
in the long run wheat prices are a result of 
world forces. Moreover, there is some reason 
to think that in 1923 the western European 
wheat crop may be unusually short as a result 
of cold and wet. In case this European short- 
age eventuates, those corn belt wheat farmers 
will profit most who hold their wheat until late 
m 1923 or early in 1924. 
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The Profits of Industry 


"[ HERE are still a number of farm papers 

advocating that the farmers make com- 
mon cause with union labor against capital, 
They continue to labor under the impression 
that industry is making enormous profits and 
that out of these profits much higher wages 
could be paid without necessitating an increase 
in the price of things which are sold to the 
farmers. One of these papers doesn’t like the 
speech which Secretary Wallace recently gave 
in Virginia, when he called attention to the 
greatly increased purchasing power of labor’s 
wages in terms of farm products. It refers to 
the speech as propaganda designed to arouse 
the farmer against the laboring man, and goes 
on to say: 

“If the Secretary of Agriculture is to make 
a fair comparison between the purchasing pow- 
ers of different vocations as before and after 
the war, he must include them all. He com- 
pares the profits of agriculture with the wages 
of industry instead of the profits of industry. 
. . . What we would like to know is what 
the purchasing power of the profits of indus- 
try are as compared with the pre-war days, 
If Secretary Wallace has any figures along 
this line, we shall be glad to receive them.” 

In the first place, we wish to suggest that 
the wage received by the average farmer dur- 
ing the past two years has been around 10 to 
15 cents an hour, as compared with around 60 
cents an hour for the average wage earner in 
the city. 

The profits of industry are fairly easy to 
ascertain because nearly all of the larger cor- 
porations’ annual reports are published. Be- 
fore the war, the 130 larger corporations (rail- 
roads excluded) listed on the New York stock 
exchange seem to have made an average net 
annual profit of around $500,000,000. These 
same corporations, during the height of the 
boom period in 1916 and 1917, before the ex- 
cess profits tax began to cut them so deeply, 
had an income two or three times the pre-war 
normal, or a little over $1,000,000,000 annu- 
ally. Last year, however, these same corpora- 
tions made no profit whatever, but sustained a 
loss of about $20,000,000. Probably there has 
been no year in American history when so many 
corporations sustained such huge losses. The 
big fertilizer companies lost an average of 
about $50 a share, the packing companies $30 
and the rubber companies $20. Many of them 
are actually poorer now than they were before 
the war. 

Of course there are a few corporations like 
the United States Steel Corporation which 
have prospered tremendously. The United 
States Steel Corporation has more than twice 
as much working capital today as was the case 
before the war, and at the same time has re 
duced its indebtedness by nearly one hundred 
million dollars. 

Industry as a whole sustained a loss running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars last year. 
chiefly as a direct result of the lack of pur- 
chasing power on the part of the farmers. The 
only surprising thing about the situation is 
that so many farmers and laborers still think 
that so many big corporations are making 
enormous profits. Of course, a few of them 
are, but on the average the purchasing power 
of the profits of the big corporations is less 
today than before the war. 

If farmers and union laborers are to work 
together to secure a larger share of the profits 
of industry, they must spend a little more time 
in studying just when and where these profits 
are to be secured. The chief trouble with those 
papers which are so strongly in sympathy with 
labor is that they have only a blind feeling of 
sympathy for labor and no intelligent compre 
hension whatsoever of the industrial situation. 
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The Tariif 

REPORTS from Washington have it that 
some of the members of the conference 

committee on the tariff bill are balking at the 

Wool and vege- 

None 


of the senate conferees are farm bloc men and 


duties on agricultural items. 


table oils are particularly under fire. 


among the representatives of the house Green, 
of Towa, is the only man with farm sympathies. 
There seems a chance that the victories gained 
by the farmers in the two houses may be lost 
in conference. 

This is no doubt due to the great amount of 
pressure brought to bear by manufacturers of 
woolen cloth and by soap-makers in the last 
The woolen people have been par- 
ticularly active. They have been telling the 
consumer that he would have to pay five dol- 
lars more per suit for his clothes this year, due 
to the demands of the sheep farmer for protec- 
tion. 
put forward in the public prints for some time, 
but no doubt it has had its effect. 

If any change in the schedules on agricul- 
tural products is made, it will of course be done 
ostensibly in the interests of the consumer, Our 
guess is, however, that the friends of the con- 
sumer who push a demand for a lowering of 
the duty on raw wool will forget entirely to 
lower the duties on wool cloth, and that the gen- 
tlemen who are trying to help the buying pub- 
lic by taking the tariff off vegetable oils will 
weary of well doing and put on their coats and 
go home when the question of taking the tariff 
off soap is presented to them. 

We hope that Representative Green will 
stand fast and fight for the agricultural 
schedule in the conference. But if the major- 
ity of the committee votes the other way, and 
the bill is reported back with agricultural du- 
ties cut and other duties unchanged, we trust 
that the farm bloe in both houses will see that 
the bill is defeated. 

Farmers are willing to take lower rates on 
their products if manufacturers submit to a 
But the 


wool men. for instance, have no intention of 


few weeks. 


This is as merry a little lie as has been 


lowering of rates on their goods also, 


seeing their duty of 33 per cent cut in two 
while the rate of 45 to 50 per cent plus a big 
ad valorem charge is left on wool cloth. If 
anything of that sort is to be tried, the job of 
the farm bloc is to kill the entire bill. The 
emergency tariff law, now in force, gives farm 
products a fair degree of protection. It is 


law dictated by the 


much better than a new 
manufacturers. 
The Housewife and the Eight- 
Hour Day 
“\WVE BELIEVE legislation should be less 
and less in favor of industrial workers 
and more and more to alleviate, to improve, the 
condition of the overworked, underpaid, dish- 
ing housewife,” says an appeal of a wo- 
man’s association. “We believe all who favor 
‘ forty-four-hour week for industrial workers 
nsult the 
bey 


+ 
( 


intelligence of eve ry woman who 


‘ss 


ds over a dishpan or stands by a cook- 
Vi 


Th very title of this association is calcu- 
ed to win sympathy for its members. It is, 
‘ull, the “Association of Overworked, Under- 
Paid, Dish-Washing 


Housewives,” and_ its 


‘icidquarters are said to be “by the cook-stove 
Nd the cradle, with the wash-tub nearby.” 
list of grievances is long, and left us a 


‘© bewildéred at first. We could not quite 
iow the wives would be injured if their hus- 
nds got good wages, or why lower wages 
ld help the housewife. But the last item 
‘eals the impulse of the whole movement. 
“We favor a longer work-day,” says the 


Wwe 


Tt 








manifesto, “six days a week, because our work- 
ers are too much about the home, interfere with 
our housework, have too much idle time.” This 
clears up the situation. The housewives simply 
don’t want their husbands bothering around. 
The remedy for the labor unions is simple. All 
they have to do is to institute compulsory at- 
tendance at ball games, or horseshoe matches, 
or something of the sort, from the time the six 
or eight-hour day ends until the hour when 
the women feel that they can again put up with 
their husbands’ society. 

We suggest to Mr. Gompers that speedy 


action is necessary. Let him remember the 


power of women’s tongues. ‘There are four 
million of them ready to waggle for the cause 
of the Association of O. W. U. P. D. W. H. W. 


Unless some way is worked out to divert their 


energies to other ends, the « 
done for. 


eht-hour day is 


4 


Common Sense for Wealthy People 

QUR western civilization is headed straight 

for open class warfare and revolution, <A 
complete upset may not come in the immediate 
future, but it is almost certain to come if we 
have another great war between nations. Class 
revolution is a hideous thing, which in the end 
harms laborers and farmers more than anyone 
else, Class revolution inevitably results after a 
time in the establishment of new tyrannies far 
more severe than those against which the revo- 
lution was first directed. 

Wealthy people do two chief things with 
their money. Either they spend it on a high 
standard of living which at times may surge on 
the wasteful and riotous, or they may save 
their money to build up new industries. 

Labor is continually striking because it 
wants to get a larger part of what the wealthy 
people have. It does not realize that there are 
about thirty-eight million people in the United 


States with an annual income of less than 


$5,000 a year, and only one million people 
with an income of over $5,000 a vear, and that 
if all the income of the wealthy people in the 
United States above $5,000 a vear, were con- 
fiscated and divided among the thirty-eight 
million people in the middle class and among 
the poor people, the net result would be an ad- 
dition to the average man’s income 
about $100 a year. 


pense also of the several billion dollars which 


of only 
This would be at the ex- 


the wealthy people save each year to put into 
new industries, 
This 


wealthy people, not a defense. 


criticism of 
We believe they 
do not realize what is the fundamental and con- 
The 


thing which the average working man scems to 


editorial, however, is a 


tinual cause of labor’s dissatisfaction. 


hate above everything else, is the arrogant dis- 


play of wealth. Laboring men envy the 


wealthy people their conspicuous use of leisure 
time, their automobiles, their golf, their bridge 
parties, their palatial residences, and the ex- 
pensive clothing of their idle wives. There are 
only about one hundred and fifty thousand 
people in the United States who are wealthy 
enough to seriously offend in these matters. 

We wish to suggest in all seriousness, that 
the greatest opportunity for missionary work 
which the world has ever seen, is amongst the 
one hundred and fifty thousand wealthy people 
in the United States who are flaunting an un- 


duly high standard of living before the eyes of 


g 
g 
the laboring men and the farmers. It is time 
these people were converted to new ideals of 
‘“noblesse oblige.” They should scale down 
their standard of living until it no longer cre- 
ates bitter envy in the hearts of the laboring 
It should be a crime for their women to 
We realize that from the stand- 
point of statistical economics, it can be proved 


men. 
wear jewels, 
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that the wasteful, easy living of these one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand wealthy people is in 
fact, very little burden on the laboring men. 
But it is the spirit of the thing which counts, 
fifty thousand 

themselves to 


and the one hundred and 
wealthy people should educate 
face the fact that if they continue in their ways 
of conspicuous spending, they will cause a rev- 
olution which will make the French revolution 
seem like a pink tea. 

In justice to the wealthier men of the United 
States, it must be said that many of them are 
harder workers than 90 per cent of the labor- 
ing men of the country, and that moreover, 
personal interest in’ wasteful 


they have no 


spending. However, it is a matter of tradi- 
tion, that when a man has a large income, he 
shall spend it in giving his women folks a back- 
ground of wealth and ease. The women have 
been trained to expect it. More than anyone 
else, the women of the one hundred and fifty 


United 


towards the 


thousand wealthier families of the 
States need 


wasteful spending of money. The 


a change of heart 
women’s 
colleges will not give them that change of 
About all 


that ean be hoped for is that the mors 


heart, and neither will the church, 
intelli- 
gent among the wealthy people will wake up 
fashionable 


to the situation and make it a 


thing to live simply and quietly. 


United States, the International 
Financier 

"THE eleven billion dollars which the United 

States government loaned foreign govern- 
ments during the war have app rently started 
us on a career of international financing. ‘The 
United States government is no longer engaged 
in the business of loaning money abroad, but 
the big investment bankers are sending Ameri- 
can currency abroad at a tremendous rate. In 
1921, when the United States was supposedly 
hard up, we invested five hundred million dol- 
lars in the bonds of fore ign governments and 
foreign cities. Over a hundred million dollars 
went to France and nearly two hundred mil- 
South Incidentally, 
America will 


America, 
South 


probably necessitate eventually the sending of 


lions went to 
our vast investments in 
large quantities of South American food prod- 
ucts to the Atlantic seaboard. Besides buying 
the bonds of foreign governments and cities, 
the United States investment bankers in 1921 
bought nearly two hundred million dollars? 
worth of stocks and bonds of foreign corpora- 
tions. Indications so far in 1922 are that we 
shall invest this year conside rably over a bil- 
lion dollars abroad. We are following in the 
footsteps of England and investing all over 


the world. We continue to send goods to for- 


elgn countries in excess of what they send us 
to the extent of over a billion dollars annually. 
They can’t pay the difference in gold and so 
the United States investment bankers mak up 
the difference in the form of investments in for- 
cign countries, 

The people of the United States have not 
gone about it consciously to have world wide 
Our investment bankers have done 
it for us. We rather wonder if we 


ing a heavy price in terms of exports of v heat, 


interests, 


are not pay- 


corn, cotton, and pork products for these for- 
eign investments. We wonder if it wouldn’t 
be just a little better to stop producing such 
a surplus of these food products and have just 
a little less of these foreign investments, which 
can be paid eventually only by sending foreign 
products to the United States, but which the 
United States will never be willing to accept. 
We of the middle west have no desire to see 
the United States follow in England’s foot- 
steps. We do not want a world flung empire 
even in a financial sense. 
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FARM CROPS DAY IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Soy Beans, Hubam and Winter Wheat Investigations Feature Day 


\ HENEVER the farm crops people at Ames 

have asked in the farmers of Iowa to look 
over the experimental crops, it has rained. This 
year only about fifty seedsmen, county agents, and 
farm paper editors were asked in, and the weather 
this time was perfectly dry and about twenty de- 
grees hotter than ideal. 

The farm crops people have a new strain of win- 
ter wheat which gives great promise. It is a Hun- 
garian hard wheat with an unusually short kernel. 
Several years ago when we had an unusually hard 
winter, this wheat came thru with practically no 
winter killing and in that respect was much supe 
rior to the ordinary Turkey Red Combined with 
unusual hardiness is the ability to yield slightly 
more than the improved strains of Turkey Red. L. 
C. Burnett asked the 
ble name for the new wheat, beginning in Io or Ia. 


seedsmen to suggest a suita- 


Several suggested lobred 


Hubam for Plowing Under 


Hubam and soy beans continue to be outstand- 
ing at the Iowa station. We have never seen the 
Hubam looking better than it is looking this year. 
Seeded with both oats and winter wheat this spring, 
it has come on and made a remarkable growth, be- 
ing in full bloom early in September. We realize 
that on many soils, Hubam seeded with small grain 
in the spring, does not make much of a success, but 
on the black soil of central lowa, when seeded this 
way, it has done well for several years, furnishing 
a large supply of green material to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil. Seeded side by side with ordinary 
sweet clover, red clover, alsike, and alfalfa, the 
great superiority of Hubam for plowing under after 
one year’s growth, was fully apparent. The Hubam 
averaged fully two feet in height on the same soil 
where other legumes were scarcely six inches high. 
It would seem that when Hubam seed gets down to 
ten or fifteen cents a pound, it will be an excellent 
proposition on many soils to seed Hubam at the 
rate of ten or fifteen pounds per acre with small 
grains for plowing under either that fall or the 


following spring. 
AT THE 


© epee Minnesota State Fair last week was truly 

representative of Minnesota agriculture. Ex- 
hibits were larg: and grouped, tho 
smaller in some departments than last year Ex- 
cessively hot weather and a wartime admission 


admirably 


charge of 75 cents served to keep many folks at 
home, altho the toial attendance exceeded 380,000, 
about 40,000 under last year and 130,000 under the 
record of 1919. However, the fair closed with a net 
profit of approximately $30,000, which brings its 
cash surplus up to approximately $100,000. 


Better Grouping of Exhibits 

Two excellent improvements in the grouping of 
exhibits was made this year. All the state exhibits 
were for the first time housed in one building. This 
was an especially interesting exhibit to taxpayers 
as it gave them an idea of how their money is spent. 
Then the boys and girls whose exhibits and demon- 
strations were a fair in themselves were provided 
with a building exclusively for their use. Their 
work was without question the most inspiring fea- 
ture of this great fair. 

Approximately 800 boys and girls contributed to 
the success of the fair thru their activities. These 
boys and girls were the pick of the 28,000 doing club 
work in Minnesota. Their demonstrations included 
a variety of work, canning, garment making, bread 
and cake making, in the home economics division, 
and dairy, poultry, corn, sheep and rabbit demon- 
strations in the socalled boy's projects. Dairy 
calves and pure-bred pigs comprised their live stock 
exhibits Girls won out over boys in the live stock 
projects, Lillian Katzung, of Alden, Freeborn coun- 
ty, showing the grand champion dairy calf of all 
breeds 

Live stock breeders showed their faith in the fu- 
ture by bringing to the fair a fine lot of live stock. 
Tho dispirited with three bad years behind them 
they presented the evidence that their efforts to im- 
prove the quality of their stock is to go on; indeed 
a hopeful sign. 

The cattle show was equally up to last year’s show 
in both quality and numbers while the swine show 
and horse show were the lightest in recent years. 


There are many different strains of Hubam, some 
growing short and maturing early and being prac- 
tically worthless, whereas others are tall and some- 
what late and are ideal for green manure. There 
are several very promising’ strains in the Hubam 
nursery at Ames which are two or three feet higher 
than the others and nearly a month later. 


New Soil Building Crops 


Professor Hughes in the course of his trip thru 
the south, discovered some soil building crops which 
grow well on acid soils. One of these, the Florida 


beggar weed, planted at Ames in June this year, 
was about five feet high early in September. In 
some respects it seems to be equal to Hubam and 
has the advantage of withstanding acid soil. The 
leaves have an unusually sweet, pleasant taste and 
it is said the hay is relished by ali kinds of stock. 
The Florida beggar weed in contrast to the native 
lowa beggar weed, grows upright, and we suspect 
that it may be fully as good as soy beans for plant- 
ing with corn for silage. The outstanding thing 
that recommends it, however, is that it will grow 
vigorously on acid soils. 

The seedsmen were much interested in a Phalaris 
grass nursery. This is a grass which Professor 
Hughes thinks may have a number of advantages 
over timothy. It seems to grow as vigorous as tim- 
othy and the stems are finer and leafier. It is 
hardy and stools out vigorously and seems to make 
a stronger aftermath in the fall than timothy. They 
have been working with this grass at Ames for sev- 
eral years and have isolated over a hundred differ- 
ent strains, some of which seem to be quite promis- 
ing. The greatest drawback to this grass is that it 
seems to be difficult to secure a satisfactory seed 
supply. 

The most interesting thing about the soy bean 
work at Ames is the variety testing. They have 
come to the conclusion that Manchu is the most 
valuable all around bean over the greater part of 
Iowa, both for seed and for hogging-down. They 
bave isolated two improved strains of Manchu at the 
station which are just a little later than the ordi- 
nary Manchu, grow a little more upright, and are a 


little more heavily loaded with pods. For planting 
with corn for silage, especially over the southern 
half of the state, the Peking or Sable now seems to 
be one of the best strains. At the station it was evi- 
dent that of all the rank growers, the Peking was 
standing up the straightest. Of course the Medium 
Green is good, but it is not quite such an erect grow- 
er. The seed of the Peking is black. Most of the 
varieties were a little more sprawled along the 
ground than usual, and some expressed fear that it 
might be difficult to harvest them for seed. F. S. 
Wilkins, the soy bean specialist at the station, stat- 
ed, however, that a binder equipped with special 
lifting guards, would get most of the beans and 
that the loss would not run over two bushels of 
seed per acre. Wilkins advised the seeding of soy 
beans for hay at the rate of about two bushels per 
acre. For seed, he advised putting the soy beans in 
rows thirty to thirty-six inches apart and would use 
about one bushel of seed per acre. For planting 
with corn, he would put about two beans in a hill 
or perhaps five pounds per acre. 


Corn Breeding Work Started 


They are starting some splendid work in corn 
breeding at Ames about which there is not much to 
talk as yet. Jenkins, one of the men in charge, 
called attention to some corn plots, one of which 
had been planted with some disease free seed, an- 
other with seed infested with fusarium, and another 
with seed infested with diplodia. No great differ- 
ence could be seen between the results from the 
fusamium seed and from the disease free seed, but 
the diplodia infested seed had unquestionably pro- 
duced a poor stand. All the evidence indicates that 
fusarium is not nearly so important under Iowa 
conditions as is the case in the states further east. 
Jenkins has perfected a new method of inbreeding 
corn which is much more accurate than the old 
method and also saves time. 

Following lunch, Professor Stevenson, who has 
just recently returned from Europe, gave an exceed- 
ingly interesting talk on the European situation. 
The farm crops people at Ames always give their 
visitors a very enjoyable time. 


MINNESOTA STATE FAIR 


lowa Breeders Make Good Showing in Live Stock Division 


Sheep made a good showing. Dairy cattle were in 
the ascendancy, Holsteins being especially strong. 
Prof. H. H. Kildee, of Iowa, tied the ribbons on 
more than 200 head of Holsteins. John Irwin, of 
Minnesota, had the senior and grand champion bull, 
Dutchland Aaggie Tidy Prince 2d; H. W. Schroeder, 
of Minnesota, the junior champion bull; Sie Pie- 
tertje Chloe Ormsby, Echoland Farms, of Minne- 
sota, the senior grand champion cow; May Petertje 
Korndyke, and the Minnesota Holstein Company the 
junior champion heifer, Star Segis Homestead. 
Gavin McKerrow, of Wisconsin, pinned the Guern- 
sey ribbons. Jean Duluth Farm, of Minnesota, and 
W. W. Marsh, of Iowa, were back this year and 
made themselves well felt. John H. Jobes, of Min- 
nesota, a newcomer, had the senior champion bull in 
Maid’s Master of Lakeside. Marsh had junior and 
grand champion bull and all female championships. 


Iowa Herds Make Good Showing 


The Meredith Jersey Farm, and the Campbell 
Jersey Farm, both of Iowa, brought two strong herds 
of Jerseys. Meredith won all the bull champion- 
ships and also the grand and junior heifer cham- 
pionship. Hermstead Farms, of Minnesota, had the 
senior champion cow. The Ayrshire show was 
made up of only three exhibitors, B. B. Simmons & 
Sons, of Wisconsin, John Chambers and Lester 
Rombaugh, of Minnesota. F. P. Minette & Sons, of 
Minnesota, showed the only Brown Swiss. 

The Shorthorn, Angus and Hereford breede~s 
were as strongly represented as last year. The Red 
Polled class was stronger in number, while Milking 
Shorthorns held their own. The feature of the 
Shorthorn show was the herd of the Maxwell-Miller 
Cattle Company, of Colorado, which did the unusual 
in carrying out of the state several high honors. 

Maxwell-Miller’s Beaufort Proud Duke was senior 
and grand champion Shorthorn bull, while their 
Maxmill Susan was senior and grand champion cow. 
Dubes & Ohlson, of lowa, had junior champion bull, 
Shadowlawn Master, and Leslie Smith & Son, of 
Minnesota, junior champion heifer, Buttercup 6th. 

Escher & Ryan, of Iowa, set the pace in the Angus 
show. Their Black Marshall 6th was senior and 





grand champion bull, their Pride Protest 6th, senior 
and grand champion cow. Hess & Brown, of Iowa, 
had junior champion bull, Bertram of Quietdale, and 
Hartley Stock Farm, of North Dakota, junior cham- 
pion heifer, Katinka 3d of Page. 

The Cassady Herefords, from Iowa, usually have 
the edge in Herefords but it was anybody’s show 
this year. E. M. Cassady & Son’s Good Stanway 2d 
was senior and grand champion bull, and their Don 
Blanchard, junior champion bull. Ferguson Bros., 
of Minnesota, had the senior and grand champion 
cow, Fairfax Maid 9th, J. J. Beard & Son, of North 
Dakota, junior champion heifer, Repeater Lass 34th. 


Clampitt’s Bull Heads Class 


In Milking Shorthorns, R. R. Clampitt, of Iowa, 
had the senior and grand champion bull, White 
Prince, and C. W. Woodruff, of Minnesota, the jun- 
ior champion, Oakwood Champion 3d. Finlay Mc- 
Martin & Sons, of Minnesota, showed the senior 
and grand champion cow, Meadowrue 3d; also thé 
junior champion cow, Woodburn Beauty 3d. 

The swine show while smaller than for several 
years was all that could be desired in quality. Dt 
roc-Jerseys led’ in number, then Poland-Chinas, then 
Chester Whites. H. A. Dérenthal, of Minnesota, 
annexed all championships but the junior sow im 
Chesters, this sow ribbon going to Grant M. Smith, 
also of Minnesota. 

Duroc championships were well distributed. Jubl 
Bros., of Minnesota, had Ideal Sensation, senior and 
grand champion boar; Dexheimer & Gauranty Stock 
Farms, of North Dakota, had Gaurantee Sensation, 
junior champion boar. The University of Minnesota 
had the senior and grand champion sow, Challenger 
Bess, and C. P. Dexheimer, of North Dakota, junior 
champion sow, Miss Tanlac. 

G. W. Wheeler & Sons, of Minnesota, won all the 
boar championships in Polands; and J. D. McDon- 
ald, of Wisconsin, all female championships. 
Wheeler’s The Twin Six, was senior and grand 
champion boar; his The Double Six, junior cham- 
pion. McDonald’s Miss Guardsman, was senior and 
grand champion sow; his Miss Guardsman 24d, junior 
champion. 
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PHOSPHATE FOR WINTER WHEAT 


Experiments Show What Phosphate Fertilizer Will Do on Iowa Land 


; FAT steer weighing 1,250 pounds, sold from the 
4+ farm, removes the equivalent of one 125-pound 
bag of acid phosphate. Every 100 bushels of wheat 
sold from the farm, takes from the soil the equiva- 
lent of three 125-pound bags of acid phosphate. 

The above are two very good reasons why many 
Jowa soils are deficient in available phosphorus and 
many others are rapidly becoming deficient in that 
element. 

Phosphorus is often called the “life-giving” ele- 
ment because of its important part in the make-up 
of the seed. With plenty of available phosphorus, 
growth of the plant is encouraged, higher yields are 
secured and earlier maturing, better filled grain 
results. 

There is no better place in the rotation for phos- 
phorus fertilization than on fall wheat to be seeded 
to clover in the spring. In this way two crops, 
wheat and clover, secure the benefits of the phos- 
phate, with one application. 

“We got 6% bushels increase, nearly two pounds 
better weight, better quality wheat and the best 


By H. W. Warner 


els increase and equally valuable improvement of 
the clover seeded in the spring. 

A test plot on the Harry Parsons farm, near Fair- 
field, Iowa, gave an increase of 7.7 bushels of wheat 
for phosphate treatment and increased the clover 
crop by one and one-half tons an acre. 

Earl Paul, of Clarke county, Iowa, reports a 
six-bushel increase with earlier maturity and bet- 
ter quality wheat on the phosphated land. 

Should rock phosphate \or acid phosphate be 
used for our corn belt system of soil fertility? 

That question has not been definitely settled for 
all sections of the corn and wheat growing states. 

Because of the high freight rates, the slow avail- 
ability of the raw rock, and the present need of 
immediate financial returns from the use of fer- 
tilizers, the acid phosphate on most farms is much 
to be preferred. 


The usual rates of application are 150 to 200 


pounds per acre, altho many farmers report equally 


it is likely that 100 or 125-pound™ applications of 
the phosphate will give higher net returns than 
would larger amounts. 

The cash price of acid phosphate is now about 
$20 per ton, laid down, in car lots. A 100-pound 
application would thus cost around $1, and a 150 
pound application about $1.50 per acre 

The best method of spreading is with the wheat- 


drill fertilizer attachment. The end-gate seeder 
is being used successfully for this purpose and 
most lime spreaders can be regulated to spread 


amounts of 150 pounds or less. 

Those farmers who have applied the acid phos- 
phate by mixing it with the wheat seed, give 
rather unfavorable reports of this method because 
of uneven seeding of wheat and poor distribution 
of the phosphate. 

The usual time to put on the phosphate is at the 
time of, or just before, sowing the wheat. It is not 
uncommon to apply after sowing and then har 
lightly to work the fertilizer into the top soil. S 
wheat growers put on about two-thirds of their 

phosphate application in the 


me 








clover we ever raised,” is 

the way Dancer Bros., promi- ST ; 

nent farmers and land own- seh. <: 

ers of Lamoni, in Decatur ing 

county, Iowa, describe the ef- 

fects of acid phosphate on 

fall wheat and clover seeding. - 
“In the fall of 1920, we fer- 

tilized 75 acres of fall wheat 


with 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. In spite of extremely 
hot weather at the time of 
maturing, our treated land 
made 26% bushels per acre.’ 

The writer had occasion to 
inspect this field some time 
after the wheat had been cut. 
The effect of the phosphate 
on the clover crop was very 
evident. The clover was al- 
most a perfect stand and was 
fully twice the height of the 
average clover which is to 
be seen in that part of the 
country. 

Several wheat growers in the vicinity of Benton, 
in Ringgold county, have, for several years, used 
phosphate fertilizers with very profitable results. 
These men order the fertilizer in car lots and fer- 
tilize large acreages of winter wheat each fall at 
time of sowing. They report from four to ten bush- 


Winter Wheat at the Ames Station. 
treated with manure, acid phosphate and lime. 








good results with an application of only 100 pounds 
or so. 

One hundred pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate contains about as much phosphorus as thirty 
bushels of wheat. At the present time, when the 
strictest economy of production is so necessary, 


The field on the left was manured; that on the right was 


fall and the remainder in tha 
spring. Most Iowa users make 
only one application, how- 
ever, and that is in the fall 

Here are the ways in which 
phosphate fertilizers, used on 
fall wheat, may improve the 
crop: 

1. Permit later sowing to 
avoid the Hessian fly. 

2. Encourage fall growth, 
thus protecting the crop thru 
the winter 





3. Make stronger root sys 
tem. 

1. Promote stooling in the 
spring. 


5. Stiffen the straw. 

6. Hasten maturity. 

7. Improve the quality ¢ 
the grain. 

8. Increase the 

9. Benefit the 
clover. 

The possibility of improving the clover by using 
phosphate fertilizer should not be overlooked, espe- 
cially when carefully conducted experiments and 
reports of farmers’ tests increases of one- 
fourth to one or more tons of clover hay as a result 
of such treatment. 


vield. 
seeding of 


show 


PUTTING THE SHIPPERS IN CONTROL 


Nebraska Farmers’ Union to Turn Over Commission Companies to Shippers 


* UR board of directors of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union has turned the commission companies 
over to the shippers,” writes C. H. Withey, manager 
of the live stock commission department of the 
Farmers’ Union organization. “All members at the 
lext annual meeting in January will be entitled to a 
vote in electing the next board of directors and will 
help to determine the general policies of the com- 
pany.” 
This action of the Farmers’ Union, of which a 
Preliminary report was given in last week’s Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, has been under consideration by the 
officers of the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska for some 
time While the successful commission firms of 
Omaha, St. Joseph and Sioux City were started by 
the Nebraska people, and while their success is due 
very largely to the support which the members of 
tke Nebraska Farmers’ Union in the state have 
even to the movement, it has been felt that ship- 
Pers in adjoining states were entitled to a share in 
the control of the business. 


Outside Shippers Given Equal Rights 
Some time ago the Farmers’ Union admitted mem- 
bers of any other farm organization to equal rights 
with their own membership in securing patronage 
dividends on the profits of the business. Now they 
hav. gone a step farther and have given these out- 
Side shippers equal rights with the Farmers’ Union 
members in Nebraska in the control of the commis- 
Sion companies. 

While this step would probably have been taken 
ove itually by the board of directors of the Nebraska 
_armers’ Union, the immediate cause of the action 
just announced was the ruling of the United States 

®partment of Agriculture on the administration 


of the packer and stockyards act. The act provides 
that patronage dividends on savings on commission 
charges are to be given only to the members of 
the terminal commission firms. Under the old 
organization, this ruling would have permitted no 
one except the members of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union to share in the profits of the commission 
companies. 
Action Subject to State Convention 

The firms are still, of course, simply an adjunct 
of the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska. Confirmation 
of the action of the board of directors in reorgan- 
izing the company must be given by the state con- 
vention of the Farmers’ Union when it meets next 
winter. It is presumed, however, that this action 
will be ratified by the membership; and as soon 
as that takes place the three marketing agencies 
at Sioux City, Omaha and St. Joseph will be com- 
pletely turned over to the shippers for the elec- 
tion of a new board. Up until that time the board 
of directors of the Farmers’ Union is continuing its 
control. 

A very liberal plan has been adopted in admit- 
ting members to the reorganized company. Live 
stock shipping associations need only to pay a 
membership fee of two dollars to secure the priv- 
ilege of receiving the patronage dividends for their 
members and giving to them the right to vote in 
the annual meeting. It is provided, however, that 
should any member of a shipping association not 
be a member of a state-wide farmers’ or producers’ 
organization, the shipping association is to pay 
a fee of one dollar in order to entitle him to the 
privileges of a member of the commission com- 
pany. Individual members who are producer mem- 


bers of any state-wide farmers’ or producers’ or 
ganization are admitted as members of a commis- 
sion company without the payment of any mem- 
bership fee whatsoever. Anyone who is not 
member of such a state-wide association must pay 
the one dollar fee for admission into the organ- 
ization. either be paid in cash or 
it may be deducted from the fir patronage divi- 
dend due the shipper. 

The plan of reorganization also provides that 
no officer or director of the Farmers’ Union Live 
Stock Commission Company shall be eligible to 
a salaried position in any department of the con- 


This fee can 


cern. There is to be a board of seven directors 
elected by the membership at the next meeting, 
with terms running as follows: Two directors 


for one year, two for two years and three for three 
years. Thereafter the directors are to be elected 
in rotation for terms of three years each. 


Territory May Be Districted at Meeting 


There is a possibility that at the next annual] 
meeting of the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska, some 
effort will be made to district the territory 
utary to the three markets, so that the members 
in each disrict may elect a delegate to the annual 
convention and so make sure that the sentiment 
of the membership as a whole will be more ade- 
quately represented. Under the present system 
there is some danger that only those members liv- 
ing close to Omaha will go to the expense and 
trouble of attending the annual meetings. This 
delegate plan has been adopted recently by the 
Equity Coéperative Exchange at St. Paul, and 
generally recognized as making more democrat 
control possible. 
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NEBRASKA'S FIFTY-FOURTH FAIR 


High Class Exhibits of Live Stock Feature Nebraska Exposition 


Temperature records for state fair 
weather fell into the discard at Ne- 
braska’s fifty-fourth annual exposition 
at Lincoln, September 3 to 8 How- 
ever, the altitude records set by the 
thermometer failed to daunt the loy- 
alty of Nebraska people, who turned 
out to attend the fair in numbers 
closely approaching the peak years of 
1920 and 1921. A Labor day crowd of 
52,000 and a Wednesday crowd of 15, 
000 persons helped swell the week’s at- 
tendance to 223,000. 

Admirers of the beef breeds of cat- 
tle witnessed a strong, well-balanced 
show of the several breeds, with Here- 
fords as the feature. The count of 
breeding cattle actually shown re- 
vealed 150 Herefords, 90 Shorthorns, 
65 Aberdeen Angus and 31 Galloways. 

Herefords can always be depended 
upon for a pleasing show at Lincoln 
and the lineup of whitefaces from four- 
teen herds was no exception to the 
rule. Five Nebraska herds disputed 
honors with groups from Missouri, Illi- 
nois, lowa, Kansas, Texas and Colo- 
rado. The exacting task of picking the 
Hereford winners was this year allot- 
ted to Prof. H. J. Gramlich, head of the 
animal husbandry department of the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture. 

A new bull champion for the circuit 
was found in the beefy, low-set Beau 
Fairfax, owned by J. E. Thompson, 
Martinsville, Il. After heading a class 
of nine aged bulls, Beau Fairfax was 
given supreme honors among the bulls. 
Repeater 256th, from the herd of O. 
Harris & Sons, Harris, Mo., led the 
two-year-old bulls, while the senior 
yearling winner was found in Maxwell 
Boy 183d, owned by Ken Caryl Ranch, 
Littleton, Colo. 

The Harris-owned Repeater 283d 
topped a ring of fourteen good junior 
yearlings and later won a well-merited 
junior championship. Second among 
the junior yearlings was Prince Anx- 
iety, owned by Mousel Bros., Cam- 
bridge, Neb. A bull owned by C. M. 
Largent & Son, Merkel, Texas., was 
third. Ken Caryl Ranch scored again 
by winning the senior bull calves. The 
junior bull calves were led by a calf 
from the string of Terrace Lake Here- 
ford Park, Kansas City, Mo. The spe- 
cial two and three bull classe were 
won by Harris & Sons. 

France Lassie, from the Largent 
herd, duplicated her Des Moines win- 
ning by annexing the grand champion- 
ship in an elegant show of females. 
However, she was pushed extremely 
hard for the honor by the two-year-old 
winner, Blanche Mischief 4th, shown 
by Mousel Brothers. Both yearling 
heifer classes were headed by pleasing 
entries from the Ken Caryl herd. Lady 
Domino 8th, the senior yearling win- 
ner, was made junior champion. The 
senior heifer calves furnished the larg- 
est Hereford class with 22 entries 
which were topped by the Largent calf, 
Lady Love. 

Ken Caryl Ranch had first aged 
herd and first calf herd, Harris & Sons 
won the young herd section, while 
Mousel Bros. took the get of sire prize 
with the get of Young Anxiety 4th. 

Shorthorns were only moderately nu- 
merous but they maintained a good 
average quality with some outstanding 
individuals. Supremacy, grand cham- 
pion Shorthorn female at Des Moines, 
and one of the best heifers of the breed 
seen for years, added the Nebraska 
grand championship as her third won 
this year. The grand champion bull 
appeared in the massive roan aged 
bull, Villager’s Model, owned by S. A. 
Nelson & Sons, Malcolm, Neb. 

A highly pleasing junior champion 
was uncovered in the smooth, blocky 
roan, senior yearling, Rosewood 43d, 
owned by F. W. Retzlaff & Son. G. W. 
Retzlaff & Son, Walton, Neb., had the 
winning junior yearling, while a Look- 
abaugh entry ranked at the top of fif- 


teen senior calves. F. W. Retzlaff & 
Son won the aged and yearling herds, 
calf herd honors went to Lookabaugh, 
and Nelson & Sons had first get of sire 
on the get of Villager’s Best. Dale 
Bellows, Maryville, Mo., judged the 
Shorthorns. 

Nebraska state fair visitors looked 
at more Aberdeen Angus cattle this 
year than they have seen for some 
years. Much of the show came from 
Iowa with one herd from Oklahoma 
and one from the home state. 

P. J. Leahy, Parnell, lowa, showed 
the grand champion bull in the aged 
bull, Black Star Atlas. The two-year- 
old winner was Black Marshall 4th, 
owned by H. J. Wessels, Blue Hill, 
Neb. The senior yearling winner was 


ing Red Polled states and a good show 
of this breed is always expected at Lin- 
coln. The 1922 exhibit comprised 76 
head from nine herds, eight of them 
from Nebraska. Elmer Ackerman, 
Beemer, Neb., had the grand champion 
bull in Ford, a bull that carries ex- 
cellent beef type. The junior and 
grand champion cow was U. Dortha 3d, 
shown by Geo. Haussler & Sons, Hol- 
brook, Neb. J. W. Larabee, Earlville, 
Ill, had junior champion bull and sen- 
ior champion cow. Red Polls were 
judged by H. R. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 

A very satisfactory show of beef 
steers was on hand. Iowa furnished 


the bulk of the exhibits, the largest 
showing being made by the Marshall 
County Baby Beef 


Club. Marshall 





Buehler’s Wonder, Champion Chester White Sow at Nebraska State Fair. 


Playman of Sunbeam, from the herd of 
S. C. Fullerton, Miami, Okla. Eventua- 
tion, owned by Carl A. Rosenfeld, Kel- 
ly, Iowa, won the junior yearling class 
and became junior champion bull. 
Leahy showed the winning senior calf, 
while Roy Frank, Renwick, Iowa, had 
the first prize junior calf. 

Erica Enlate, a desirable type of 
Angus femininity, won senior and 
grand champion female honors for Roy 
Frank. Blackbird Bertie, a junior 
yearling from the Rosenfeld farms, 
was junior champion. Fullerton sup- 
plied the winning aged cow, Frank had 
the ranking senior calf top. Rosenfeld 
had first in all groups except two bulls 
bred by exhibitor, which went to 
Leahy. The winning get of sire entry 
was sired by Faultless Pass. The An- 
gus awards were made by Len H. La- 
mar, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Nebraska ranks as one of the lead- 


county scored heavily thruout the 
show, having the champion steer of 
the show in Black Laddie, a _ pure- 
bred Angus that has the further dis- 
tinction of having twice been the An- 
gus champion at the Iowa state fair. 

Dairy cattle were represented to the 
number of 156 head at the 1922 fair. 
Only a few Guernseys and Ayrshires 
were present, the greater part of the 
show being Jerseys and _ Holsteins. 
The display of the latter two breeds 
was commendable. 

Nine Nebraska breeders of Hol- 
steins contended with the Iowa herd of 
Corwin Farms, of Rock Valley. The 
latter herd was a prominent winner in 
many classes, having both grand cham- 
pions. Union College, College View, 
Neb., won both yearling bull classes 
and had junior champion bull. Wood- 
lawn Dairy, Lincoln, Neb., showed the 
winning aged cow and two-year-old 











France Lassie. Champion Hereford Cow at lowa and Nebraska State Fairs. 


heifer and had senior champion cow. 
Wm. Peterson, Harvard, Neb., showed 
the winning junior yearling heifer. The 
Holsteins were judged by Will Forbes, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Jerseys were somewhat fewer in 
numbers than Holsteins but made a 
creditable show. An Iowa herd, that 
of the Waterloo Jersey Farm, was the 
principal winner, especially in the 
younger classes. This firm had both 
grand championships and also junior 
champion cow, Financial Francene, 
twice supreme champion at Des 
Moines, held the same position at Lin- 
coln. The senior champion bull was 
shown by Hal C. Young, Lincoln, Neb, 
Omer A. Weir, Hiawatha, Kan., showed 
the winning aged cgw. Chas. E. Yosts, 
Hastings, Neb., was a contender in 
most classes. The Jerseys were 
placed by H. W. Cave, Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Nebraska hog men came to the front 
with one of the best quality shows in 
the history of their fair. While the 
number of swine exhibited at the 1922 
show has been exceeded in past years, 
authorities declared that the charac- 
ter of the exhibits in the swine section 
this year had never been surpassed. 
Durocs led in numbers with 441 ani 
mals shown. There were 372 Poland 
Chinas, 232 Hampshires, 223 Spotted 
Poland Chinas and 193 Chester Whites, 
making a total of 1,461 hogs in the 
open classes. In addition, there were 
207 pigs shown by the boys and girls in 
pig club classes. 

The Duroc show came entirely from 
Nebraska sources and was of uni- 
formly excellent quality. The senior 
and grand champion boar appeared in 
the aged boar, The Commander, a son 
of Great Pathfinder, shown by W. M. 
Putnam & Sons, of Tecumseh. 

Sensation Improver, shown by R. H. 
Schwenson, of Belgrade, headed the 
senior yearling boars, and Sensational 
Giant, owned by H. E. Rice & Sons, of 
Pierce, won in a good class of twelve 
junior yearlings. Eliason & Erickson, 
of Swedeburg, had the winning senior 
boar pig, and John Bader showed the 
junior boar champion in Long Orion 
Sensation, winner among twenty-six 
junior boar pigs. 

The grand champion sow was found 
in Beautiful Wonder, first prize junior 
yearling, owned by W. H. Rasmusseen, 
of Norfolk. Rasmussen also had the 
winner in a class of fourteen aged sows 
with Lady Sensation. Bader showed 
the tops in the senior yearling sow and 
senior sow pig classes. The junior 
champion sow was the junior pig, Pret- 
ty I Am, a pig club winner owned and 
shown by Miss Emily Carkoske, of Ar 
cadia. Rasmussen won the aged herd 
classes, while Putnams were the wit- 
ners in get of sire and produce of 
dam and Bader had first young herd. 
L. A. Weaver, Columbia, Mo., tied the 
ribbons. 

Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska pro 
vided a Poland China show that was 
full of interest from start to finish. 
Some outstanding individuals of the 
breed were shown. 

F. L. McCoy, Craig, Mo., won grand 
champion honors on the Giantess-bred 
junior yearling boar, Mc’s Peter Pan. 
He had plenty of competition from 
the aged boar winner, Western Honor, 
shown by H. E. Esty, Leshara, Neb. 
and the first prize senior yearling. 
Black Raven, the entry of Frank Davis 
& Son, University Place, Neb. Ten 
aged boars made a strong show. Sec 
ond and third, following the winner, 
came Commander's King, owned by R. 
A. Coupe & Sons, Falls City, Neb., and 
Iowa Timm, owned by Fred Sievers, 
Audubon, Iowa. Ed Dvorak, Wilber, 
Neb., won junior champion honors 
with Lil's Giant 1st, winner in a clas3 
of twenty-eight junior pigs. Conrad & 

(Continued on page 12) 
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$35,000 in Prizes at National 
Dairy Show 

Prizes totaling $35,130 will be award- 
ed by the National Dairy Association 
and the five national breed associations 
at the National Dairy Exposition as 
one of the biggest incentives to the 
showing of the best stock of the coun- 
try ever offered to the breeders. 

This is made up by the $5,670 in prize 
money offered to Ayrshire breeders, 
$9,920 offered for Holsteins, $7,700 for 
Brown Swiss, $5,920 for Jerseys and 
$5,920 for Guernseys. 

In each one of the five breed divi- 
sions, $3,790 is offered to the regular 
classes comprising the pure-bred cat- 
tle. Ten prizes will be awarded in each 
class, first prize being the largest, with 
second, third and fourth all being for 
like amounts, fifth, sixth and seventh 
being slightly less but all three for the 
same sum, and eighth, ninth and tenth 
being the same. 

Boys’ and girls’ calf clubs have been 
offered prizes amounting to $2,200 by 
the National Dairy Association, $440 
being given to exhibitors in each class. 
In addition to this, each one of the 
preed associations is giving generous 
prizes in recognition of the important 
work done by the clubs. The national 
associations of the Holstein, Brown 
Swiss, Jersey and Guernsey breeders 
are each offering $250 for their re- 
spective classes. The Ayrshire asso- 
ciation is offering medals to prize win- 
ners in the boys’ and girls’ calf club di- 
vision. 

This array of prizes makes it the 
most liberal prize list ever offered at 
any show or fair, and it is offered at 
this year’s National Dairy Exposition 
to insure that nothing be left undone 
that will bring the most inspiring ob- 
ject lesson for best dairying to be fol- 
lowed in this highly specialized dairy 
country. 





Solving Lease Problems 


Landlords and tenants in Plymouth 
county, Iowa, are making earnest ef- 
forts to arrive at a common basis of 
understanding in order that a fair di- 
vision of the proceeds of the farm 
plant may be made. At a recent land- 
lord-tenant meeting in Plymouth coun- 
ty a committee was appointed with 
members from both sides. The com- 
mittee adopted a number of recom- 
mendations which included the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. We advocate the regular Iowa 
crop rotation of corn, oats and clover, 
regardless of the type of lease. 

“2. We believe close and congenial 
cooperation should be universally 
practiced for the best interests of the 
landlord, the tenant and the farm. 

“3. We agree that the fertility of 
the soil can best be maintained thru 
the use of a stock share lease and we 
advocate its use wherever possible. 

“4. In order that an opportunity 
May be given for terminating the lease 
Without injustice to either party, we 
Suggest the incorporation of the fol- 
lowing clause in all leases: ‘The length 
of this lease is from March 1, 19—, to 
March 1, 19—, and to March 1 there- 
after from year to year until notice to 
the contrary is given in writing by 
elther party to the other before August 
1 Preceding the end of such crop year.’ 

» We believe the ordinary type 
of cash lease to be inequitable, espe- 
clally during periods of abnormal fluc- 
tuations in the market prices of farm 
‘Tops, and we offer the following sug- 
Bestion for the determination of equi- 
table returns to both landlord and ten- 
_ that the basis for cash rental be 
“etermined January 1, following the 
“Top year, by using the market prices 


aid at 
= 1 al - elevator, at ———.,, Iowa, 
mn ¢ , : 
le above date for the different 
Inds 


of grain grown on said farm, by 

two-fifths of the value of the 
acre return of the corn and 

ialf of the value of the average 

a Pets of small grain, including 

ae arley, wheat and rye, as the acre 
ntal for the entire farm.” 
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Buying Bargains (?) 

A subscriber writes: 

“One mistake that otherwise intelli- 
gent farmers persist in making is in 
buying cheap cattle, horses, etc., only 
to find that the ‘bargain’ is like Frank- 
lin’s paying too much for the whistle. 
I have seen many instances of farmers 
buying cattle, ete., at a ridiculously 
low figure for some plausible excuse 
on the part of the seller, only to find 
the animal to be incurably diseased, 
and have it soon die on their hands; 
or be so irreclaimably vicious as to 
be money thrown away. 

“No cow, horse or anything else of 
real worth is to be had at a cheap fig- 
ure—not even cheap seeds. If you 
want first class and the worth of your 
money, you have to pay the highest 
price. I know some farmers who load- 
ed up with scrub stock because they 
were ‘picked up cheap,’ and they were 
a source of continual vexation and 
loss. 

“It is the same way with crops. Rath- 
er than pay $3 or $4 per bushel for 
pure-bred potatoes or other seed, they 
plant their own runty, run-out stock or 
buy of a neighbor the same inferior 
grade, plant it, and blame the season 
for an indifferent crop. 

“It is the same way with finance. A 
farmer will worry and sweat to get a 
fair bank balance, or cash in hand, and 
then, not satisfied with his safe and 
sure three or four per cent interest, 
dump all of it into fake oil, mining, 
or land stocks that promise impossible 
returns—and lose it all! I have seen it 
for half a lifetime, that these penny- 
grabbers and dollar-skinners, in their 
furious greed to make, make, make, 
will lose huge profits or honest oppor- 
tunities, all in an unforeseen lump. 

“The sum of the whole matter is— 
use common sense. If cattle or horses 
are offered for sale cheap, find out 
just why and what the ‘nigger in the 
woodpile’ is, and look suspiciously at 
all cheap stock. When buying, shut 
your ears tight and open your eyes 
wide. Words don’t mean anything, and 
a flashy, genial person may be the 
worst swindler.” 





Hints on Silo Filling 


In cutting corn and filling the silo 
there are many things that can be done 
before the actual operation starts. Here 
are a few suggestions worked out by 
the farm department at Iowa State 
College: 

See that the corn binder is in good 
working order. 

Have plenty of good twine. 
about six pounds to the acre. 

Clean out the silo. 
nant water in the pit, remove it. 


It takes 


See that silo doors are fitted prop- | 
If any are out of shape, have | 


erly. 
them ready when the filling starts. 

Keep hoops tightened, but do not 
turn them up so tight that the silo 
starts to dish in. 

Get the cutter in shape. See that all 
bolts are tight and plenty of oil has 
been used. 

Have a good supply of sharp knives. 


Improper cutting slows up the filling | 


and makes poor silage. 

If silo is partly filled with old silage, 
scrape off the top part until any spoiled 
silage is gone and then put the new sil- 
age on top. It will not hurt either the 
new or the old. 

If corn is too dry, put water in it. If 
corn is green, water is not needed un- 
less it is used to pack the silage. 





Machinery Sales at Iowa Fair 


Dealers in machinery reported an 
unusually good business during the 
Iowa State Fair. Many of them sold 
more equipment than they had ever 
disposed of at the fair in any past 
year. One tractor firm reported hav- 
ing sold three tractors before noon on 
the opening day, all of the sales being 
cash. Other dealers stated that their 
fair business, as well as their spring 
and summer sales, was almost entire- 
ly on a spot cash basis. 
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SPEED WAGON 


For Every Kind of Hauling 


Speed Wagons are today performing every 
kind of rural hauling and carrying. 


Some one of the seven types of bodies that are 
now standard willdo your work. 


No matter whether yours be a general, a stock 
or grain farm; a commercial orchard, truck 
garden or chicken ranch—no matter where 
located, or what the nature of roads or loads— 


Still a Speed Wagon will do your work quicker 
and cheaper. 


Nearly 80,000 Speed Wagons now in use 
prove that. 


Product of eighteen years of successful builde 
ing of good motor vehicles, this Speed Wagon 
is the greatest single achievement of this 
famous organization. 


And remember—‘‘If it isn’t a Reo, 
it isn’t a Speed Wagon.” 


Canopy Exprese (Illustrated) + $1375 


Cab Express - $1375 Double Deck - $1400 
Stock Rack - - 1400 Stake Body- - 1400 
Carry All - - 1400 Grain Body - 1425 
Chassis only - - 41185 
All prices F. O. B. Lansing, plus Federal Tax 
© 














REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Lansing Michigan » 








AntiHog Cholera Serum 
Sold Ditect to Farmers 


BUY SERUM FROM US AND SAVE PRACTICALLY ONE-HALF 
THE COST OF VACCINATION 

American Serum is pure and fresh. It is made in our own plant, under U. S. 

Government supervision and is sold to lowa Farmer permit holdere. 

You are taking no chances with improperly prepared or old serum when you 
order from us. We invite you to come and see how serum is made whenever you 
are in Sioux City. 

Write us regarding your vaccination problems and we shall be glad to give you 
fullinformation. We carry a full line of instruments. 


T.B.HUFF American Serum Company J.M.KLAS 
Pres. Sioux City, lowa Sec’ 




















BOVEE FURNAGES 3% 


PIPELESS AND WITH REGULAR PIPING 


Smeke consuming coal grates. Double the radiation of 
other furnaces. 
Heats with about half of the coal. 
Also burns large, rough wood without splitting. 

Double doors 16x16 inches. 

Weod at present coal prices {s worth, when burmed in Bovee Fur- 
naces, $15.00 per cord. 
Bave 40 per cent in cost and 40 per cent of fuel. 

Bovee Write for detalled information. 


Hortzontal BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 195 West 8th St., 


Furnace 










Bovee Compound 
Radiator 
Waterloo, 10OW& pipeieas Furnace 


gem: HEALTHF Ui HOME HEATING 
CME WY th, The Wonder’v! NEWIDEA Pixeles: =urnace 












] 

ed I Keeps every room ee comfortable in the coldest weather, Burns 
1 {=}. H# little coal or wocd. Is thoroughly durable and reliable. Installed in 
| we Ht} one day. No pipes in the cellar, will not spoil fruit and vegetables. 
a iia Send for copy of ‘‘Warmth and Comfort’’, describing the NEW IDEA. 
~ ween UTICA HEATER COMPANY, 220 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Labor, one big item in the cost 
of producing a corn crop is Cer- 
tainly being cut on many farms 
this season. The way Appleton 
Husker and Shredder sales are 
booming shows that farsighted 
farmers are figuring on saving 
money and getting more feed out 
of their crops. Fodder is about 
37 % of the corn crop. Shredding 
saves it all and gives you more fertil- 
izer to put back on your ground. 
Do 2 Jobs in 1 


Husk your corn clean and save your 
fodder. Shred or cut fodder into 1 to 4 
inch lengths and blow it into your loft. 


Send for Free Book 
Get this straightforward little book, 
which without frills, tells you what 
you can do with the Appleton, the 
original husker and shredder. Own 
your own machine, it pays. 
Grasp this opportunity to make your 
1922 corn crop profitable. Write near- 
est branch, for booklet No. 532 


Appleton Mfg. Co., Batavia, Ill. 


Omaha, Nebr. Minneapolis, Minn. Columbus, Ohio 


RARARARABABEEA 
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Appleton Mfg. Co. :-—— ' 
Please mail me your Booklet No. $32 ; 

' 

Name .... eeecccecececcecceccccce H 
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HUSKER 4*oSHREDDER 





ERCIVALS 


DIGESTER 
607 TANKAGE 


You save time, reduce labor, 
raise heavier, healthier hogs 
and make more money when 
you feed 


The 60% protein and other 
body and bone building foods 
it contains mean a quick trip 
to market for your hogs. 


Tell your dealer you want 
’ 9 Percival’s Digester 
Tankage. He has it 

or can get it for you. 


Cc. L. Percival Co. 
93 Eleventh St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


COMPLETE LITERATURE 
UPON REQUEST — 
SEND A POSTAL TODAY 


CRIBS 


Se MARTIN Steel Corn Cri 


save aH your corn from fire, 
mould, rats, weather. Strong.easy 
to erect. Cures corn perfectly. 
Cheaper than wood cribsin long 
run. Last alife-time. Thousands 
in use. FREE Illustrated Book 
shows construction of The Martin 
and how it wil] make you money. 


Address—MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO.. 
4104 American Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
me 
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WHITE HONEY A 10 Ib. pall by tn- 

sured parcel post 
CLOVER for $1.85 up to and 
Write for quantity prices by freight. 


Reute 2%, Corydon, lowa 
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| Big Live Stock Show at Atlantic 
| The 


| Iowa, 


annual fair held at Atlantic, 
last week resulted in an impor- 
stock. All 


breeds of present-day farm live stock 


tant exhibit of good live 


were represented by creditable exhib- 
its. Nearly one thousand hogs were 
on the grounds. 

Harry Hopley, of Atlantic,” Iowa, 


showed the grand champion Shorthorn 
bull, and J. T. Judge, of Carroll, the 
champion cow. The honors in the 
Hereford division were similarly di- 
vided, Charles Mills, of Cumberland, 
showing the champion bull and C. C. 
Henderson, of Atlantic, the champion 


cow. Both Angus championships were 
awarded to John Henderson, of At- 
lantic. 

Grand champion Percheron stallion 


shown by J. B. Willoughby, of 
Grinnell, and C. C. Henderson showed 
the champion mare. Harry Hopley 
won both championships in the Belgian 


| show. 


F. H. 
strong in 
the grand champion Shropshire, Hamp- 
shire and Oxford rams. Lloyd Jones, 
of Winterset, was a strong contender, 
showing the best display of five head. 


Osen, of Anita, Iowa, was 
the sheep classes, showing 


Winners of championships in the 
hog classes were as follows: 
Chester Whites—Boar, M. P. Her- 


sow, L. Hardin, Grant. 
Boar and sow cham- 
jell Bros. & Wood, of 


bert, Atlantic; 

Poland Chinas 
pions shown by 
Wiota. 

Duroc Jerseys 
Zellner & Wells, 
Hully, Elliott. 

Spotted Poland Chinas—Boar, Ralph 


Thompson, 
sow, C. J. 


soar, 
Atlantic; 





A. Berry, Atlantic; sow, Wm. Tippling, 
Fontanelle. 

Hampshires—Boar and sow cham- 
pionships won by A. M. Railsbach, of 
Griswold. 


What Are the Local Units Doing? 
(Continued from page 3) 


useless, as without a definite plan no 
progress was made and rambling dis- 


cussions served to stir up disagree- 
ments and to kill the interest in the 
meetings. 


A great variety of entertainment has 
been developed in the township Farm 
Bureau meetings in addition to the 
plays, music and movies which have 
already been mentioned. In Montgom- 
ery county a colored dialog given by 
two of the school was very 
successful. County Agent Lew Reeve, 
of Audubon county, reports that a lit- 
erary paper of jokes which was given 
in one township created a great deal 
of interest. 

Several of the townships in Fayette 
county have dances after their Farm 
| Bureau meetings. In Mills county the 
Farm Bureau has given wireless dem- 
onstrations, and in Kossuth county the 
president of the women’s work is or- 
ganizing the boys and girls in a few of 
the townships into Boy Scouts and 
Campfire Girls. 

A large per cent of the local farmers’ 
meetings give children a place on the 
program. Usually they are asked to 
give readings, recitations or some mu- 
sical number. Occasionally a club team 
takes charge of a whole meeting or at 
least gives a demonstration at the 
meeting. This has not, however, en- 
tirely taken care of the problem of en- 
tertaining the smaller children during 
the talks and business part of the 
meeting. Three townships in Jones 
county, one in Henry and one in Story 
have met this situation by taking the 
boys and girls into another room and 
letting them use some of the school- 
ground playing apparatus or have in- 
terested them by having someone tell 
stories or lead them in playing games. 

The experience of rural organiza- 
tions ih all sections of the state shows 


teachers 





that refreshments are an important 
factor in holding successful meetings. 
In most cases, however, precautions 
are taken so that this part of the pro- 
gram is not overdone and so that the 











task of serving the eats does not fall 
too heavily on one individual or group 
of individuals. In Calhoun county, 
many of the lunches are served on a 
long table, cafeteria style, which less- 
ens the work for those who are doing 
the serving. Palo Alto and other coun- 
ties have made it a point to rotate the 
committees in charge of lunches so 
that the responsibility of preparing the 
feeds is well distributed among the 
people of the township. 

In summarizing all of the suggestions 
which were given by the agents for 
successful township Farm Bureau 
meetings there are nine factors which 
stand out. 

1. A strong local leader who com- 
mands the respect of his community 
and who can conduct the meetings in 
a snappy and interesting way. 

2. Active committees for programs 
and refreshments. 
3. Interesting 

grams. 

4. Instructive talks and discussions. 

5. Plan of work to fit in with edu- 
cational programs of county Farm 
Bureau. 

6. Special features and attractions 
as a part of the programs. 

7. A satisfactory meeting place. 

8. Definite schedule of meetings. 

9. Efficient advertising of meet- 
ings by the local people who are in 
charge. 


local talent  pro- 


Killing Plant Lice 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a new spray for plant lice 
which has given me very good results. 
Plant lice have bothered my plums and 
cherries, and I tried Black Leaf 40 
without success. At my wife’s sugges- 
tion, I then tried a new solution, us- 
ing to each gallon of water one tea- 
spoonful of Black Leaf 40, one tea- 
spoonful of crude carbolic acid, and 
just enough soap to make the spray 
stick. This spray proved very effect- 
ive against the piant lice. 

J. F. CHALMERS. 





Remarks: We have had other com- 
plaints of the solutions not 
proving effective unless used in much 
stronger strength than the directions 
Our correspondent’s plan 


nicotine 


called for. 
of 


crude carbolic acid sounds very inter- 
esting. The only objection is that with 


strengthening the solution with 


tender leaved plants, the crude car- 
bolic acid may perhaps cause some 
burning. 


Visiting in Colorado 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been visiting friends and rel- 
tives in Weld county, Colorado. Last 
week I took a trip with the Fine Stock 
Breeders’ Association of this county. 
On one ranch of 30,000 acres they had 
800 head of thoroughbred Herefords, 
which are shipped to all parts of the 
world. It does one good to rub shoul- 
ders with men who have made such a 
splendid success out in the open range 
country. I saw cattle raised on short 
grass that in their every-day clothes 
are rolling fat. One bull weighed 2,200 
pounds, and when we tried to get a 
snap-shot of him, he scampered away 
like a colt. 

We visited a Holstein dairy herd also 
and saw one cow that had a record of 
20,000 pounds of milk. These dairy 
cattle are fed on alfalfa hay. We also 
saw some Guernseys and some pure- 
bred hogs. The hogs do not come up 
with our Iowa hogs which get the corn- 
crib cross. 

Many of the small ranchmen raise 
wheat, barley, alfalfa, beets, potatoes 
and beans for eastern seed companies. 
They also raise large quantities of cab- 
bages which are selling here for 15 
cents per hundred. One man told me 
he had a little patch of cabbage. Later 
I found out it was twenty acres, so you 
can see they do business on a large 
scale. 


J. H. ROYER. 
Dallas County, Iowa. 
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KeEspNol 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY EEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


HELPS PREVENT HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2 1/2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how to 
keep your hogs free from insect parasites 
and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 





Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















WHAT Do’ 


LIVE-STOCK 
AILMENTS 
COST YOU? 


One million 
farmers have 
kept stock 
sound with 
FLEMING’S VETERINARY REMEDIES 
Sold for 30 Years Under s Guarantee to Give 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded. 
——Write for FREE Copy—— 
FLEMING’S VETERINARY ADVISER 
It will save you Time and Money. FREE 
advice on diseases gladly given. 











FLEMING BROTHERS 


49 Union Stock Yards - Chicago, Illinois 
**25 Years at the Stock Yards’’ 


SPOHN’S 


DISTEMPER 


COMPOUND 


o 5 
CSF FREE TO HORSEMEN 

Write today for our valu- 
able 32 page booklet on the horse, his 
care and treatment. Contains infor- 
mation every owner of horses or mules 
should possess. Based on thirty years’ expe- 
rience in manufacturing veterinary remedies. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO. GOSHEN, IND. U.S.A. 


ghest Pri 


Paid for 


alnut Log 


We pay highest cash prices for 
walnut logs aan at rail- 
roads or standing; if in large 
quantities. Write today for 
prices and sizes of logs wanted. 


DES MOINES SAWMILL CO. (Inc.) 








st. 




















Why Burn Coal 


When you can 
heat at half the 














7 i 
Saves its small cost in 30 days. Laste fer years. Made 
by factory making heating devices for 38 years. 
Agen Offer—Act Quick 
High coal cost makes Uni-Hete a big profit maker 
for agents. Write at once. 

Acorn Brass Mfg. Co., 935 Acorn Cids., Chicago, Ill 
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Illinois Winter Wheat Comparison 

Winter wheat variety trials conduct- 
ed by the Illinois agricultural experi- 
ment station on the crop production 
fields in various sections of the state 
demonstrate the adaptability of cer- 
tain varieties to certain districts of the 
state. 

At De Kalb, in northern Illinois, the 
highest yielding winter wheat during 
the past five years has been Hardy 
Northern, which averaged 32.8 bushels 
per acre. Other high yielders at De 
Kalb include Red Russian, 31.8 bush- 
els; Minnesota Reliable, 31.4 bushels, 
and Wisconsin No. 18, 31.2 bushels. 
Turkey Red averaged 29.4 bushels on 
the De Kalb field. 

Turkey Red has proved to be the 
Jeading variety for the past seven 
years in central Illinois, at Urbana, 
with an average yield of 38.6 bushels 
per acre. On the same field, Malakoff 
averaged 38.1 bushels, Dawson’s Gold- 
en Chaff 37.9 bushels, and Minnesota 
teliable 37.8 bushels. World’s Cham- 
pion, Indiana Swamp and Beloglina 
also produced heavy yields at Urbana. 

The Illini Chief has proved the high 
yielder at the Fairfield station, in 
southern Illinois, averaging 25.7 bush- 
els over a period of six years. Red 
Cross averaged 25 bushels and Harvest 
Queen and Marvelous each made 24.8 
bushels per acre each year for the past 
six years. Fulcaster, Jersey Fultz and 
Gypsy also made high yields at Fair- 
field 

Clark’s Black Hull, grown for the 
first time in 1922, produced 46.7 bush- 
els per acre at Urbana, and 33.7 bush- 
els at Alhambra, in southern Illinois, 
each of them the highest yields at 
those stations. 





>, ° ° 
Pick Apples at the Right Time 
With an extra large crop of apples 

on the trees this fall, the time of har- 

vesting becomes especially important, 
suggest Iowa horticulturists. To keep 
well, apples should be picked when 
they reach the hard ripe stage, or when 
the starch in the apple is changing to 
sugar. This can be determined gener- 
ally by the color or flavor of the fruit. 

\pples that separate from the twigs 
easily are ready to be picked and ap- 
ples that give way under thumb pres- 
sure are ripe. Some varieties, such as 

Wealthy or Grimes’ Golden, begin to 

fall off when ripe. 


Many apples will develop core rot 
and crack at the calyx, losing flavor, 
when left on the tree too long. How- 
ever, the lower grade apples, such as 
Ben Davis, Gano, Willow Twig and 
Black Twig, will improve considerably 


if left on the tree untfl the last of 
the season. 

Sort out the clean, smooth apples 
and store them separately, keeping the 


culls where they will be used first. 
Apples need not be absolutely dry 
when placed in storage as the moisture 


on the outside of the fruit does not 
hurt them. 


Breeding Scab- Revistent Wheat 


Plant pathologists at the Wisconsin 
Agricultural C ollege report progress in 
breeding scab-resistant strains of 
Wheat. Wheat scab, or head blight, is 
an ainual source of severe loss in the 
Wheat belt. The scab forms its spores 
on decaying crop refuse, from which it 


fs cam : 

uTlod by air currents to the wheat 
‘ead, there to infect at first the anther 
of the ¢ : , 

; 1e flower after it has opened. 
aiter it 


develops in the adjacent tis- 
he hulls surrounding the grow- 
ME kernel, The pathologists have 
Searched the common wheat varieties 


s 
Sues of 


“9 ndividual plants having a marked 
ae from “open” anthers, thus 
ve ng them to better resist the scab. 
iat ains of Turkey Red wheat 
a Pi this characteristic have now 
—vaalheigpe loped. During the past two 
two oe Brest, strains have had but 
pared <i per cent scab as com- 
ct 1 thirty to forty per cent in 


Check fields nearby. 
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A kind of value not to be duplicated, in the 
kind of a car the farm needs. Long mileage on 
gas and oil and tires. Genuine comfort on the 
road. Ease of handling, even in rough going. 
Beauty that makes people tum to watch itgoby. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; 
drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication ; motor-driven electric horn ; unusually long springs; 
deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed cars; 
open car side-curtains open with doors; clutch and brake action, steering and gear shifting, 
remarkably easy; new type water-tight windshield. Touring Car, $885 ; Roadster, $885 ; 
Sedan, $1335; Coupe, $1235. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT 


©The Good 


MAXWELL 
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Home-made Butter in a . Jiffy 


WITH A 


Kangaroo Jiffy Buttermaker 


‘‘Home-made Butter on Every Farm’’ 





KNOT LOCKS 
Sd SOLS 








assault of tone, w 


Square Deal Fence 


A practical household churn that will make 
butter in an amazingly short time has at last 


been perfected. With a Kangaroo Jiffy But- Metiip? Knot’ Because of tes constractes 
termaker you can make butter of excellent FR! Fan to every Tone corner whe write 
quality in a few minutes’ time, summer or free copy of Roppe Gatew od 
winter. There is no need of paying high prices SeaRneanain Geni te, eeodien Gale 
for inferior store butter, saving cream for a 3490 Industrial Sessa 








week before churning, spending hours churn- 
ing on a hot day, or putting the churn away 












for the summer. The simple Kangaroo makes 

butter in from one to five minutes, depending KIT SE LMAN F ENCE 
on the temperature and conditions of the GET IT | FROM THE “Koved Be g 
cream. There are no paddles to wash — just SG ACTORY O1nECT ave uvery 


. 
Third Dollar” 
Writes Frank Peterson,Rure} 
Route No. 4, Ataiissa Lowa. 
Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 

We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 


a smooth metal container. Send for complete 
description and price. 


Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement Co. 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed 


Established 1852 INCORPORATED Rockford, Hlinois Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


= ] KITSELMAN BROS, Dept 296 MUNCIE IND. 
ca’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 


























Hedge Posts For Sale- Car Lots 


m. W. Porth & Co., Winheld, MB ansee 





AGENTS WANTED 


Live wire men to take county agencies 
for Clemens Patented Double Clevis. 
Sells on sight, and every man driving 
horses needs them. Requires but a 
few dollars investment and every sale 
doubles your money. Send for circular 
and full information. 

CLEMENS CLEVIS COMPANY, Inc. 
508 Endicott Bidg. Dept.B. St. Paul, Minn. 





5% pure, ¢6.00 bushel, 
a a ee sacks free, track Cor 
| cordta. Geo. Bowman, 


Concordia, Kansas. 














[7 ANRED Seed W tent. 81.25 per bea., 
machine run. Bags 30c each. YVielda have run 
up to 51 bushels per acre. KEK. @. Lewis Seeé 
Co., Media, Ill. 


KANRED SEED WHEAT RECLEANED 














re i ae é-. ‘ ns and certified $1.50 per bu. F. 0. B. here, eacks free. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, Fred Massure & Son, Kedfieia, lowa. 
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Best Elontecs Made 


National Giant 
: & Farm Elevators 
; savemoney from 
the start. Save 
= most in time and 
; help. Can be run 
= with horse, trac- 
tor or gas en- 
gine. Crib your 
shelled corn, ear 
corn and grain in shortest time with National 
Steel Outside Portable Elevator. 

Very simple to operate and no trouble to set 
up. Strongest outside elevator on earth. Has 
greatest capacity, lightest draft and steel sec- 
tion with 16 bends and angles. Won't buckle, 
break or sag. Lasts a lifetime. Cribs 60 bush- 
els in 3 to 5 minutes. 

We also make the Famous National Giant 
Inside Bucket Elevators and Little Giant Wood 
Elevators. 


FREE Book 


Learn more about this Outside Steel Portable 
Elevator. Write today for big Free National 
Giant catalog describing inside elevators also. 
Wewill also give low price, dealer's name, etc. 

PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
812East Grove Street Bloomington, IIL. 


Also manofacturers of Concrete Ventilated Stave 
Corn Cribs and Granaries 














Before Painting 


WITH 


Carter White Lead 


where you bought it, or write to us 
or, “‘Painting With Lead & Oil,” a 16 
pase booklet and color card which tells 
ow to get the most paint service per 
dollar. 


While thinning CARTER WHITE LEAD 
to brushing consistency is simple and easy 
and on innot go very far wrong, the 
“hard under coat an glossy, elastic 
finishing coat’? method prolongs the life 
of all paint so much that we want every 
user of our product to know about it. 

The booklet is free. Address L 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO 


West Pullman Sta Chicago, Ill. 


WARNER’ 5 


Wormshot 
CAPSULES 


Guaranteed to kill and 
remove in 24 hours 
the Stomach and Intestinal 
Worms that infest your hogs 
Government experts say chief ingredient inWormshot 
Capsules for hogs is the best by every test for remov- 





ing hog worms. Guaranteed safe and sure 
no bad after effects 
(0 Capsules, set instruments as illustra- 


, positively 


$5.65 


ted, full directions. Postpaid, only 
Extra Caps Postpaid: 25, €1.50; 60, $2.75; 100, 
$4.65; 600 $19.60; 1900, $22.00 


*ay on arrival. Money back if wot J 


Send No Money tely etisfied. Order to 
WARNER REMEDY. CO, 703 W. Ven BuresSt.. "Chicage 








Richards 
Anti- 
Freezing 
Stock 
Waterer 
wate® all kinds of stock. Costs practically 


nothing to operate. Freight paid to your station 
Write today for full information and prices. 


RICHARDS MFG. CO., ARAPAHOE, NEB. 




















foel. 3 Month's rial, 
Easy to start; no cranking. Most practi- 
eal engine ever built. 1v- -year guarantee, 
ENGINE BOOK FREE — Write today. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
731-0 King St., nsae. 
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WONDER F UL 
P= FV ior Vink-3 


Rertnfek d Granary orices smashed. Liggest 
r ye c 
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FEED KAR COL — HUSKS 
Pick Your Corn 
With Shuck On. 





Teale 2 





Write today. 
Independence. Ia. 








Bioom Mfze. Co.. 





HOW TO GET 


FREE—> IRAPS- cece 


8. ola! pian f r get bat ot or Sone part of ve par Sresates Otte 
FREE an buying your supplies 

subecr ption te Exchange, m ir 
S1GGs Hi ~ write, fopay. 


E. W. BIGGS ‘ co., “247 Piegs Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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Nebraska’s Fifty-fourth Fair 


(Continued from page 8) 


Dowling, of Iowa, won the senior boar 


pig section with Pathfinder Again. 
Iowa Giantess, owned by D. C. Lon- 
ergan & Sons, Florence, Neb., won in 


a ring of ten aged sows and was later 
made grand champion. Black Lil 3d, 
the senior yearling winner, owned by 
Dvorak, was hard pushed by Braeside 
Model from the herd of Glenn D. Mac- 
Queen, of Silver City, Neb. A pleas- 
ing class of twenty-one junior year- 
lings found the winner in Diana from 
the Lonergan herd. In a ring of twen- 
ty-three senior sow pigs, the Esty en- 
try, Victor Giantess Ist, defeated the 
lowa winner, Pathfinder Miss, shown 
by Conrad & Dowling. The Esty sow 
was also junior champion. Dvorak had 
another winner, Lil’s Giantess Ist, in 
the junior sow pig class. 

Esty had first in all group classes. 
The Poland China awards were made 
by R. Widle, Genoa, Neb. 

Hampshires made a strong showing, 
particularly in the older classes. F. J. 


Hromas, North Bend, Neb., brought 
out the grand champion boar on Vic- 
tory Giant, winner among thirteen 
aged boars 

Ruby Parole, the high class senior 
yearling sow owned by Elmer Tow, 
Martelle, Iowa, added another grand 
championship to her list by winning 
that honor in the Nebraska show. 

Tow had first in all group classes 
except young herd, which was won by 
Volk Clayton Messenger, Keswick, 
lowa, judged. 

Chester Whites were out in rela- 
tively strong numbers and the average 


quality of the exhibits was good. Near- 
ly all the herds showing were from the 
home state. The Kansas herd of Earl 
Lugenbeel, Padonia, Kan., had the 
grand champion boar in Kansas Path- 
finder, junior yearling winner. Alpha 
Wiemers, Diller, Neb., showed the jun- 
ior champion 

In the 
Sterling, Neb., was the 
having first in the aged sow, and sen- 
ior and junior yearling classes. Bueh- 
ler’s Wonder, the smooth, high-backed 


Wm. Buehler, 
leading winner, 


sow classes, 


sow that was grand champion at the 
1921 National Swine Show, was made 
grand champion. W. W. Carper, Dun- 
bar, Neb., won junior champion hon- 
ors with the senior sow pig, Carper’s 
Kind. 


Spotted Poland China breeders made 
an extra effort this year and brought 
out their biggest show at the Nebraska 
fair. The show was materially aided 
by several of lowa’s strong herds. 

Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, lowa, 
won both senior and grand champion- 


ships and took twelve firsts. Shaver 
& Fry, Kalona, lowa, were consistent 
winners and had the junior champion 
sow. Earl Fry, lowa City, lowa, won 


the junior boar championship. 

The draft horse show was distinctly 
disappointing from a Nebraska stand- 
point. Three lowa exhibitors made 
up the bulk of the show. The few Ne- 


braska horses shown were indifferent 
as to quality All horse breeds were 
judged by Wm. Crownover, Hudson, 
Iowa. 

J. O. Singmaster & Son, Keota, lowa, 
were the heaviest winners in the Per- 
cheron section. Their Des Moines 
grand champions, Maple Grove Co Co 
and Maple Grove Cartelina, repeated 
at Lincoln. In all Singmasters won 
twelve firsts and all ¢ ipionships. E. 
L. Humbert, Corning, Iowa; Frank 
Keenan €& Son, Shenandoah, lowa; 
Geo. E. Ohm, Ashland, Neb.; Jas 
Shultz, Yutan, Neb., and W. T. Good, 
University Place, Neb., were contend- 
ers in Percheron classes. Joseph Rou- 
selle, Seward, Neb., was the sole ex- 
hibitor of Belgians and Shires 

Boys’ and girls’ work at the Nebras- 
ka state fair received added impetus 


this year. Classes were provided for 
the first time for baby beef calves and 
a show of twenty calves fed by boy 
and girl club members responded. Pig 
club classes were well filled with 207 
pigs of various breeds. 











WOLVERINE! 


The looo Mile Shoe 


Wears Longer-—Stays Soft 















We purchased a shipment of Wolver- 
| ine Shoes about two years ago and 
| theygaveus the best wear ofany shoes 
we have ever handled. In fact two of 
our customers are just discarding 
shoes purchased from that lot and 
are demanding the same shoe again. 
R. L. Fuller & Co. | 

Barto, Miss. 


The Only Shoe 
That— 


pliable after wetting. 
process, 


shoe material. 








The Plowboy 


Made by Specialists 


We are specialists. We make 
workshoes only. And no other 
shoe is made like the Wolverine. 
After every soaking it always 
dries out soft as new buckskin, 
and as comfortable. 





—will always stay soft and 


—has leather that is doubly 
tanned—both vegetable and 
mineral tannage—our secret 


—is made wholly of special 
horse hide leather that w 
outwear any other known 


ill 





every kind of work. Soft, flexible 


shoes for field and shop; 
hi-cut, leg-protecting shoes f 
teamsters, lumbermen, 


double-tanned, so 





No other shoe we 
know of will do this. 
It is due to our own 
exclusive, secret, 
double - tanning 
process. 

We take selected 
horse hide, the 
toughest, longest- 
wearing leather 
known. This is the 
leather that for- 
merly went to Eu- 
rope to make expen- 
sive Cordovan shoes 


and soft 


like iron 
know you 


For 


you do 


Shoe. 





WOLVERINE 
Comfort Shoe 


AQ 
a aN 
{7 A \ 


This Wolverine is so pliable 
you can double it 
up like a moccasin, It wears 
but you'll 


it is so soft and easy. 


tender feet, 
encounter 
weather, wear this Comfort 
A blessing to the feet. 


not 


always outwe 
other leather an 
always stays soft. 


ing. Itis hig 
enough to keep ot 
dirt, low enough fe 
coolness. Like a 
Wolverine shoes 


hardly 
a shoe on, 


or where 
a fortable you ca 


walk in it all 








and Cossack sad- 
dles. The Wolver- 
ine is the only workshoe we 
know that is made of this quality 
leather. 

We tan it in our own tannery by 
our secret process. We give it 
the pliable softness of buckskin. 
Yet by this process we retain all 
the toughness of the horse hide 
and even increase its extreme 
durability. It wears and wears 
and wears. 

Such a shoe is amazing. Yet by 
the operation of our own tannery 
we effect economies that bring 
you the Wolverine at a very 
modest price. 


A Wolverine for All Work 


There is @ Wolverine shoe for 


day 


heavy, 


oT 


oil men; 
every one made wholly of our 


ft 


horse hide that 
ars 


d 


The Plowboy model 
shown is designed 
especially for plow- 


h 
it 
or 
ll 
it 


is so soft and com- 


n 


y 


without tiring. 


Wherever comfort 


and long, long wear are wante 


1 


W olverine are the shoes to wear. 


write direct to us. 
coupon for catalog. 


MICHIGAN SHOEMAKER 
Dept. 190 


Peessensnaneneeseeeaees 


Michigan Shoemakers, 
wept,190 Rockford, Mich. 


name of nearest 
d free catalog. 


Please send me 
Wolverine dealer an 


Name sins 


DOT ORE ciccccticssneee 


P. O. and State....._ 


My dealer is 
Lonannecnnanananmananea 








S 


Rockford, Michigan 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should aceompany al! inquiries. 











Barrel Hog Waterer 


A hog waterer made out of a barrel 
and a few planks, and shown in the 
accompanying diagram, is described 
and recommended in Circular No. 69, 
“Handy Equipment for Swine Rais- 
ing,” Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
The planks are fitted together so as 
to form a box or trough, in which the 
barrel is placed. This trough is usu- 
ally made square and of such size that 
there will be a 5-inch drinking space 
between the barrel and the side of the 
trough. The trough corners are filled 
so that the pigs can not lie in the 
trough. Sometimes the trough is made 
of concrete. A circular trough can then 
readily be constructed by making the 
trough forms out of sheet iron or 
other metal. 

The barrel used for this purpose 
must be air tight or the trough will be 
flooded. A hole is bored in the barrel 
about three inches from the bottom, 














Barre! Hog Watrerer 


which forms an outlet from the water 
supply in the barrel to the drinking 
trough. This hole is left open at all 
times except when the barrel is being 
filled, when it should be tightly stop- 
pered. When the water level goes be- 
low this hole, the barrel takes air and 
the water comes out from said hole 
until the water level is above it, when 
the flow ceases. This is therefore an 
automatic waterer—practically fool- 
proof if the barrel is kept tight. 


In the top of the barrel is a hole for 
filling. The barrel must be filled to | 
running over when this hole is stop- | 


pered. The plug must be inserted in 
the water entrance inlet before the 
stopper is taken out of the water feed 
hole. 


as well as many other valuable helps 
in swine raising—are given in the bul- 


letin, whic vg » se "EL ree by | n 
in, which can be secured f Y | them apart, calling the one at the left 


vriting to the above address. 


= 





Creosoting Willow Posts 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
‘T have made 100 willow fence posts, 
tting them in June and peeling the 
irk off, and now wish to creosot 
em. Can you tell me where I can get 
e creosote and how much it will take 
ilso how long they should be boiled 
the creosote? I have bought an old 
steel oil drum which holds about 55 
gallons, to boil the posts in. I intend 
t ut out one end and set it up on 
bricks so that I can make a fire under 
I think I can put about 12 to 20 

in at atatime. Any suggestions 

ill be appreciated.” 


fore starting on the creosoting | 


, we would suggest that our cor- 
ondent write to the Minnesota ex- 
nent station, at St. Paul, for their 
nsion Bulletin No. 40, “Preserva- 
Treatment of Fence Posts,” also 
United States Department of 
ulture, Washington, D. C., for 
ers’ Bulletin No. 744, “Preserva- 
Treatment of Farm Timbers.” The 
letins are both free, and they will 
'e practically all the information re- 
ired about the proper way to go 
“bout creosoting posts. 
We would Say, however, that willow 














make very satisfactory posts and 
should be good for twenty-five to thir- 
ty years’ use. The butts of the posts 
should be soaked to a height of about 
six or eight inches above the ground, 
for thirty minutes, in a bath heated to 
220 degrees, and then set immediately 
for forty-five minutes in a cold creo- 
sote at about 110 degrees. After the 
butts have been double treated in this 
way, the tops should be given about a 
45-minute bath in the cold creosote. 
This treatment will require about one- 
fourth gallon of creosote to the post. 
About one-half inch penetration of the 
creosote should be secured for the part 
below the ground. It would be well to 
test this occasionally by chipping off 
a block down pretty well to the bottom 
of the post. 





Plan for Ear Corn Self-Feeder 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“Can you furnish me with details for 
constructing a self-feeder for ear corn 
to accommodate some forty to fifty 
shotes? Also a little later would like 
plans for a hog house that will accom- 
modate from ten to twelve sows.” 

If you will send 5 cents to the Agri- 
cultural Extension Department, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, and ask 
them for Plan No. D-255, they will 
send you construction plans for exactly 
the type of self-feedér you want. This 
is an ear corn self-feeder 4x6 feet with 
trough all around and with an adjusta- 
ble feed slide and arrangements for 
preventing the corn from lodging. This 
will accommodate about fifty shotes. 

At the same time we suggest you ask 
them to send you their bulletins on 
“Community Hog Houses,” “Sunshine 
and Sanitation for Hog Houses,” ‘‘Han- 
dy Equipment for Swine Feeding,” and 
their list of farm building plans. You 
will find in this list a number of dif- 


| ferent sizes of hog houses and the 
; chances are that you will find just 


about what you want. 


ROSEBUD KNOT FOR ROPE END 


The rosebud knot shown in the dia- 
gram is one of the simplest and most 


| practical knots for fastening the end 


Ns . | of a rope to prevent it from unraveling. 
The necessary plans for building this | B 


The knot is made by first unraveling 


| the three strands for a distance of 


about six inches and then spreading 


A, the one in the middle B and the one 


| at the right C. Form the first loop by 


bringing the left strand, A, down to the 


| left and around the other strands and 


(18) 1081 
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The Biggest Fence Post 
Value Ever Offered 


NY way you look at it, this new RED TOP 
Double Strength Studded Tee gives you the 


greatest value ever offered in a fence post. 


Greater strength—there isn’t a single hole punched 
in this post either for staples or anchor plate. 
Firmer in the ground—the RED TOP anchor plate 
is sturdier than ever. 

Longer service—the new aluminum finish and solid 
post make it longer lived. 

More efficient stapling—the RED TOP Perfection 
Staple holds fencing tighter and is easier te apply. 


Better looking—the aluminum finish gives it a neat, 
trim appearance, 


See this new RED TOP at your dealer’s before you start 


work on your fences. It’s as good for repairing old 
fences as for building new ones. You can get a better 
idea of the big value of this post by seeing it than 
we could give you in a full page advertisement. 


Its cost? Less than the bet- 
ter grade wood posts and 
lasts twice as long. Remem- 
ber,too,that it costs one-tenth 
as much to set a RED TOP. 
It’s by far the cheapest in 
the fence line. 











GUARANTEED 


Steel Fence Posts 


Insist on the Original and Genuine RED TOP Double 
Strength Studded Tee. No holes. Circular on request. 


THE RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38E South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















then up from below thru the loop thus | 


¢ 





fig! Fig2 Fig? fia 
Rosebud Arnot for Rope Lyd. 


formed in A, as shown in Fig. 1. Make 


the second loop by bending the strand, | 


3, down to the left in front of the first 


| loop, around back of the rope and up 


thru the two loops formed, as shown 


in Fig. 2. Form the third loop by bend- | 


ing strand C down to the left in front 


| of the other two loops, around the rope, 
| and up thru all three of the hoops, as 


shown in Fig. 3. Tighten each strand 
gradually until the knot is formed, as 
shown in Fig. 4. 

A little coal tar dropped into the 
loops before they are tightened up will 
make the knot tighter and less likely 
to slip. Rolling the knot under the foot 


: | will make it smaller and more easily 
Posts after treatment with creosote 


put thru a hole or a pulley. 





d€merican ites 





and Steel Posts 


The Quality 
Standard 
for Twenty 
Five Years 





Carried by Dealers 
in Your Community 


For Quick Delivery 
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The Suit 
that’s Tested 
by Water 














you have ever ) 
been soaked to’ 
the skin you 
know how water 
can wreck a suit. 
But here’s a suit that 
water WON’T harm, 
















N 
\ for it has passed the severest 
\, of tests—the Clothcraft water- 
test. It was soaked in water, 
dried and pressed —and it re- 
JOSEPH ‘ mained as good as new. 


& FEISS CO. \ 
2177 W.53dSt., \ 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me, with- “\ 
out obligation, folder 
containing actual swatches 


Remarkable proof indeed of the wer 
Clothcraft Clothes are built. And it isa 
pictured and described in this Serge Folder, 
which also contains actual cloth samples 
for you to see and feel for yourself. 

There’s a copy of this folder for you—FREE— 
if you ask paar Use the blank below or simply 
@ postca 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS Co.\ 
Cleveland, Ohio 


























St 
Put a “Z” to Work 
on Your Farm 


Avoid hours and days of blistering, back-break- 
ing labor. Turn the drudgery jobs over toasimple, 
sturdy, dependable “Z”’ Engine. At present low 
prices, this engine is the cheapest “‘hired help” 
you can get anywhere, It is saving time and money 
on more than 325,000 farms. 

The magneto equipt 1% H. P., 3 H. P. and 6 H. P. are 
real kerosene engines, but operate equally well on gasoline. 
Simple, high tension oscillating magneto produces hot 
spark, starting engine quickly. Throttling governor assures 
steady speed. Prices, F. O. B. Factory: justing. Aremarkable value 
1\,H.P.$67.00 3H.P.$100.00 6H.P.$160.00 s 80 

Other “Z” Engines up to 20 H. P. QQm. 0.3. recy 
Write for complete details. See the engines at your dealer's. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


THE AUTO.OILED AERMOTOR 


Oil an falasaaess once a year and it is always sry 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
_— To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, =" the —- 


etre. AERMOTOR CO. 


Sor Circular. 





The new “Z” 1% H. P. bat- 
tery equipt uses gasoline 
alone. Has high tension bat- 
tery ignition, hit and miss 
governor and balanced safe- 
ty fly wheels. Control lever 
gives six speed changes. 
Carburetor requires no ad- 





































“was defective in 





1922 


ptember 16, 








(F arm Organization Activities 








The Canadian Wheat Board 


The plan for the Canadian wheat 
board, which was outlined in a special 
article in the August 25 issue of Wal- 
broken 


laces’ Farmer, has apparently 


down. Permissive legislation has been 
passed by both the federal and provin- 
cial parliaments, but the premiers of 
the two provinces which had adopted 
the measure were unable to find lead- 
ers for the project. The chairmanship 
and vice-chairmanship of the board 
was offered to the two men who had 
been in charge of the wheat board dur- 
ing the war. They refused, as did two 
prominent officials of the farmers’ ele- 
vator companies. The refusal of all 
these men was based on their belief 
that the wheat board was not given 
sufficiently broad powers to insure its 
success. 

The Grain Growers’ Guide, the offi- 
cial organ of the United Grain Grow- 
erc, Inc., in discussing the failure of 
the plan, says. 

“There is no doubt of the general 
view that the wheat board legislation 
that it did not or 
could not produce a wheat board with 
the full powers exercised by the wheat 
board of 1919. There will be specula- 
tion and no doubt controversy as to 
whether these defects were federal or 
provincial, or whether they were con- 
stitutional or otherwise, or whether 
the peculiar circumstances that kept 
Manitoba out of participation was the 
weakening factor, or whether the late- 
ness of the season militated against 
the success of the wheat board. One 
thing is very certain, namely, that 


there is no wheat board and will be no | 
wheat board to handle the present 
crop. 

“The abandonment of the wheat 


board for this year gives another rea- 
son for the consideration of the great 
problem of wheat marketing. The de- 
mand for the wheat board to handle 
the 1922 crop was as a_ temporary 
measure owing to peculiar world con- 
ditions prevailing, and there will now 
be an opportunity to study world condi- 
tions during the marketing of another 
crop. If world conditions as prevailing 
during the present season and the out- 
look for the future do not warrant the 
establishment of a wheat board to han- 
dle future crops, or if for constitutional 
or other reasons it is impossible to se- 
cure another wheat board similar to 
that of 1919, then there is the alterna- 





tive of organizing a voluntary codper- 


ative system under the control of the 
growers themselves. This latter alter- 
native, which already has strong sup- 
port in this country, should be care- 
fully considered. The nucleus of such 
a system is already in existence, and 
with proper development and financial 
assistance from the government would 
undoubtedly market the great bulk of 
the western wheat in a comparatively 
few years with greater general satis- 
faction than could be secured thru any 
wheat board that will be available.” 





New Commission Rates on Co- 
operative Shipments 
Baltimore live stock exchange is 
effect a 
charges for 


The 


permitted to put into new 


schedule of commission 


pro-rating coéperative shipments of 
live stock handled by 
that exchange, thru an 

Packers and Stockyards 
tion, signed by Secretary 
ture Wallace on August 25. 
order, the members of the 
may charge in addition to the regular 
commission rates on live stock, $1 a 
car when consigned by more than one 
and not more than five owners; $1.50 
a car for more than five and not more 
than ten owners; $2 a car for more 


the members of 
order by the 
Administra- 
of Agricul- 
Under the 
exchange 





| like 


more than twenty 
for more than 


than ten and not 
owners; and $3 a car 
twenty owners. 

On June 30, Secretary Wallace 
signed an order in which the Baltimore 
exchange was restrained for thirty 
days from putting into effect an ex 
charge of 50 cents for each additional 
account of sales after the first two coa- 


operative shipments. The complaint 
was filed by certain shippers of live 
stock. At a hearing on July 11, repre- 


sentatives of the Baltimore exchange 
and the complaining witnesses repre- 
senting the Federation of Codperative 
Live Stock Shipping Associations of 
Virginia joined in recommending the 
above schedule of rates. It was fur- 
ther ordered that such rates would be 
held in effect until the inquiry is fully 
completed. 





Farmers’ Grain Company in Ohio 


The Ohio Grain Sales Company, or- 
ganized by farmers of the state under 
of Ohio, will be- 
come a fact in a short time if the pro- 
posals sent to farm leaders in every 
county last week are approved. The 
proposals are made by a grain market- 
ing committee of nine representing the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, the 
State Grange, and the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association. In case the pro- 
posals are adopted it is expected that 
the Ohio Grain Sales Company will be 
one of the largest coéperative organ- 
izations ever set up in the state. 

Briefly the plan calls for a stock 
company, with the ownership made up 
of farmers’ coéperative elevators and 
local coéperative organizations owned 
and controlled by farmers. The amount 
of stock controlled by any individual 
elevator is limited so that no single 
local company, or in all probability, 
any one section of the state control its 
operations. The business will be pur- 
sued on the basis of a cash sales agen- 
cy, buying grain outright from local 
cooperatives, and selling to the highest 
bidder. A commission charge will be 
made, and after expenses are deducted 
and a reserve set up all additional 
profits are to be sent back to the local 
companies for distribution to farmers 
on the basis of patronage they furnish, 


the cooperative laws 


Mistletoe Stock Yards Case 


The Department of Agriculture, in 
its decision on the case of the Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange versus the 
Mistletoe Stockyards, has ruled that 
the Mistletoe yards are not public stock 
yards but are subject to regulation 
because they are an adjunct to a pack- 
ing plant. The decision forbids the 
Fowler Packing Company, owner of the 
yards, to district territory among buy- 
ers because the practice “operates to 
prevent competition in their respec- 
tive localities among such shippers, 
and depresses or tends to depress the 
prices paid to the producers of hogs.” 
Ine company’s practice of giving a 
corn “fill” to hogs shipped by one man 
while denying it to others was decided 
to be a violation of the law, and the 
company is ordered to extend the feed- 
ing to all shipments of hogs under 
conditions and circumstances or 
to discontinue providing feed for any 
of them. 





A Correction 


Thru an error, in our issue of Sep- 
tember 1, we credited Carroll county 
with winning first with Duroc male pig 
in club exhibit. Albert Lengeman, who 
won first, lives in Guthrie county. 





If he’s married, you can’t tell whether 
he smokes a pipe because he is an out- 
door man or is an outdoor man because 
he smokes a pipe 
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t ge red pig had cost fifty dollars. 
She was pure bred, of a strain that 


won prizes steadily at the state fair, 
and she was intended as the start of a 
herd that was to win for Harry Leon- 
ard fame and fortune. There were 
great responsibilities resting on her 
straight back, but she evidently failed 
to realize it. 

She had started home again. Harry, 
out to give her a feed at noon, looked 
at the breach in the fence gloomily. 
This was the third time she had bro- 
ken loose since he had bought her two 
weeks before. The first time she had 
made two miles toward the home farm 
before he found her. The second time 
she had gone still farther. 

“Her grandmother was a cat,” Har- 
ry’s brother had suggested on her sec- 
ond escape. “That isn’t a pig trick. 
Put butter on her paws next time, and 
she’ll stay.” 

Fortunately, there had been a light 
shower that morning. The gilt’s tracks 
showed plainly down to the road and 
along the side. Harry followed them 
a hundred yards and then came back. 

“I’m not going to walk four miles 
after her today,” he told himself, and 
saddled up his buckskin pony. A 
light rope was coiled around the 
saddle horn—to be used as an aid 
in persuading the pig to return 
when she was finally located. 

Even from the saddle Harry fol- 
lowed the tracks easily. At the 
fork in the road, however, he got a 
surprise. The tracks, instead of 
going around the main road toward 
town, turned down a narrow side 
road that ran thru the timbered val- 
ley below. 

“She’s not trying to go home at 


all,’ said Harry, in some relief. 
“She’s just running around.” 

His brother insisted that Gold- 
enrod Tryphena 3d hadn’t liked 


her rations or care and was bound 
to go back where she got better 
treatment. Harry didn’t believe it, 
but the very suggestion had 
ried him. 

“Tll put her out in the orchard 
when I get her back,” he planned. “A 
barbed wire along the ground, under 
the woven wire, will make that tight 
enough so even she can’t get out.” 


wor- 





Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 


DES MOINES, IOWA, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1922 


THE TRAIL OF THE RED PIG 


The growing rough- 
ness of the trail and 
the difficulty of follow- 
ing the tracks remind- 
ed him that he first had 
to catch his pig. The 
road ran along between 
stretches of wood and 
brush. There were no 
fences, and if “Goldie” 
took the notion , she 
could lose herself be- 
yond hope of tracking 
by heading into the 
brush. 

However, she had 
stuck close to the road 
with surprising perti- 
nacity, much to Harry’s 
relief. The fifty dollars 
invested in that pig 
meant a good many 
hours of pitching hay 
and of cultivating on 
neighboring farms. Los- 
ing her meant a sum- 
work gone _ for 

nothing. 

The road curved sharply and began 
an abrupt descent toward a little creek. 
Level timber pasture stretched away 
on the other side of it. Set back in an 
open space to the left, some distance 
back from the road, stood an old house. 
It was the only one in sight. It was 
supposed to be deserted, and Harry 
noted with some surprise that smoke 
was coming out of the chimney. 

He forgot about it in a second, how- 
ever, in his efforts to follow the pig’s 


mer’s 


trail. The gilt had evidently gone 
across the creek, for he found her 
tracks on the other side. There her 
adventurous spirit seemed to have 
been aroused, for the tracks led into 
the woods at the right. 

Tracking in the timber and grass 


was hard work. It was only by luck 
that, after a quarter of an _ hour’s 
search, Harry found the prints of her 
feet in the soft mud by the creek sev- 
eral rods above the road. There she 
had apparently shifted back to the oth- 
er side again. Harry splashed thru, fol- 
lowed the trail as she had browsed 
along the bank, crossed the road again, 
and came back across the creek some 
distance below. 


“He pulled his pony in as he glimpsed the house thru the trees.” 


From there she must have struck out 
over the pasture; for the boy could 
find no trace even after an hour's 
search. He came back finally to where 
he had tied the pony by the road, and 
went on in the faint hope that she 
might have wandered back to the road. 

Riding two miles farther proved to 
him that the pig was still exploring 
the woods. It seemed a wild goose 
chase to follow her. Yet he could think 
of nothing better than to go back to 
where he had lost the traii, and scout 
around on the chance that he might 
see her. 

A weed-grown lane, leading off from 
one side of the road, reminded him of 
the house he had seen as he came 
down the hill. He decided to ride in 
and ask the people there if they had 
seen his pig. 

The lane was surprisingly grassy for 
an occupied farm. It was a long lane, 
jeading thru a grove and over a little 
hill to the hollow where the house 
stood. As the pony stepped delicately 
along over the old ruts, Harry began 
to wonder what kind of people were 
occupying the old place. 

He pulled his pony in as he glimpsed 
the house thru the trees. There was 
an air of loneliness about the place 
that he did not quite like. He noted 
that there was no stock around the 
barnyard, that the fences were tumble- 
down, and that there were broken 
panes in the windows. The only sign 
of life he had seen before, the thread 
of smoke, had vanished. 

He looked again, and saw that he 
had been mistaken in thinking that 
there was no stock on the place. Some 
thing had moved behind a rail fence 
built in the shape of a pen in front of 
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a low building that had probably been 
the hog house. 

It moved again. Harry leaned for- 
ward and drew in his breath sharply 
as the sunlight touched the red coat of 
the pig behind the barrier 

Harry led the horse away from the 
lane, tied him to a tree, and started 
around to the east of the shed, so that 
the barns would be between him and 
the house. It didn't reasonable 
that this was his pig, or that if it were, 
the people in the house would hesitate 
to give it up after he had proved own- 
ership. 

Yet he felt doubtful and a little bit 
frightened There had been a good 
many robberies in the neighborhood 
of late—hen roosts swept clean, hogs 
taken out of the night. 
Even a house or two had been entered 
in the absence of the 
ables taken. This out of the way farm 
would be the sort of place a gang 
would choose as headquarter 

A little gully led up back of the 
barn. Harry kept up this, and dodged 
up behind the shed he was aiming for. 
The window in the back was boarded 
up, but one board was loose. He pried 
this up and looked in. 

There was Goldenrod Tryphena 3d, 
grunting vigorously and trying out the 
weak places in the rail fence with that 


‘ 


seem 


pastures at 


owners and valu- 


aristocratic but gifted nose that had 
pried for her a way thru so many 
fences before Harry let the board 
drop back. What luck! 


“What do you think you're doing?” 
asked a rough voice 

A man was standing at the corner of 
the shed, just a yard away. 

“What are you doing with my pig?” 
Harry 


(Continued on page 4) 


asked 
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The September Message 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

By the time this issue of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section comes out, you will 
have started to school for the fall 
term 


If you were to ask me, I would say 


that going to 
portant job between now and spring 


school is your most im- 


Some of you boys and girls, I know, 


are enthusiastic about your’ school 
work. You like it, and it is easy for 
you. To some others, the contrary is 
true. They get tired of school, and do 
not see why they should attend. ‘Fhe 
result is that these boys and girls do 
not get much out of it, and they only 


realize after it is too late how impor- 


tant it is to get an education. 


I want to Wal 


Farmer boys and girls to get all 


urge every one of 


laces 
the education they can. They can not 


get too much. Some of your studies, I 


know, you will not like, but you will 
find they have been worth while, and 
that you have not wasted your time in 
making yourself get the most out of 
them 

Joys are generally more apt to shirk 
their s hool work than are girls. They 
would much rather work than go to 


school, and when they are made to go, 
they do not get out of it what they 
should. Some of your parents may 
have made that mistake, and they will 
tell you how they regret it I 
urge every boy girl to get all the 
education they can, to learn at an early 
age to write a good hand, to spell cor- 
rectly to speak correctly, 
and it is by gettinggan early start that 
Getting a good start 


much 
and 


to read well 


this will be easy 
in school, as in anything else, is most 
important. 

Now remember this! Your teacher 
is your friend. She is anxious to help 
you, and will help you if you give her 
the opportunity, but she can not help 
you very much if you are not willing 
to be helped. 

Some of the greatest people in the 
history of our country owe much of 
their success in life to the help re- 
ceived from their instructors in school. 
Teachers are human, of course, and 
they make mistakes just as you or I 
do; but you will find that they have 
your real welfare at heart. 

To you boys and girls who are at 
tending high school, and who plan to 
attend college later, I urge that you se- 
lect your course carefully, specializing 
in the studies that will help you most 
when you get to college. I would say 
that it would be well worth while to 
give especial attention to the English 
language and to history. You will find 


no more important studies and none 
more interesting after you get into 
them. Mathematics, too, is great train- 


ing for the mind, and a thoro under- 
standing of it is essential. 

Association with other boys and 
girls is one of the best things about 
school life. Friendships are made that 
endure thru life. Pick your friends 
carefully. Steer clear of making your 
boon companion, the girl or boy who 
does not moasure up to right ideas of 
living. Sometimes they are attractive 
boys and girls, and you may be de- 
ceived, but you will soon learn to know 
those who stand for the best things. 

Be a good sport in the games you 
play Play hard, but play fair, and 
don’t be a baby if things don’t go just 
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your way. Be willing to do your part 
in the play life of your school, but re- 
member this, that you will enjoy your 
pleasures the more because you have 
earned them, and see that your record 
in your studies is what it should be. 

In conclusion, I want to say a word 
or two about the boys and girls at the 
Iowa State Fair. As I stood in the 
judging ring and watched the keenly 
interested faces of the 330 boys and 
girls who had calves entered in the 
boys’ and girls’ calf club contests, and 
the large number who competed in the 
pig club contests, I could not help but 
feel proud of our lowa farm boys and 
girls, and the splendid lot of calves 
and pigs they exhibited. It was one of 
the best features of the fair. I do not 
know how many Wallaces’ Farmer 
boys and girls were there, but I do 
know there were a good many. Next 
year, I want you boys and girls to let 
me know if you are in the contests, so 
that we will have a record of all com- 
peting. I wish we could get them to- 
gether, too, while they are at the fair. 

I ask you boys and girls who were 
in the contest this year to let me know. 
I also want to know about those who 
are planning for next year. If there 
is any help or encouragement that I 
can give you, I especially want you to 
write to me. While I am interested in 
all boys and girls, I am especially in- 
terested in Wallaces’ Farmer young 
folks, and any help that I can give you 
will be cheerfully given. 

Our new story this week will be of 
especial interest to boys’ and girls’ pig 
clubs. 

How about your trip to the fair? 
Have you written the story of it yet? 
This contest, which was announced 
last month, will not until Octo- 
ber 10th, as many county fairs are yet 
to be held, and I want all of our boys 
and girls to have the opportunity of 
entering the contest. 

! am looking forward to a large 
number of interesting stories of their 
visit, from our young folks, and do not 
believe that I will be disappointed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


close 


Cool Weather Fun 


The fall is the time for some of the 
best frolics of the year. Everybody is 
on hand and easy to reach thru work 
and school, and the briefness of free 
time makes it all the more precious. 
Don’t have indoor celebrations until 


the winter closes in. 

“Stay out” is not always inhospit- 
able advice. It’s good medicine. 

Now is the time for hikes. Get ac- 
quainted with the neighboring coun- 
try. You'll think more of it when 
you’ve walked over it and have eaten 


on it. If you don’t know where to go, 
have a Penny Hike. Start out, and 
when you are in doubt as to which 


way to go, flip a penny and abide by 
the decision. (If you don’t enjoy the 
prospect, of course you are at liberty 
to try “heads and tails” again.) 

If you want something picturesque, 
try a Gypsy Hike. You may dress like 
gypsies, and “follow the gypsy trail’ 
over the woods and hills. When you 
come to a nice open glade, stop and 
play for a few minutes. Plain old hide 
and seek is good, if there are trees 
and rocks about. When you pass a 
farm house, tune up and give the folks 
a song or two. Everybody enjoys a 
serenade. One of the biggest pleasures 
of tramping is meeting people and 
passing a smile and a chuckle on to 
them. Be careful never to be “fresh” 
with those you meet or pass when with 
a picnic crowd. It shows you up for a 
“dub,” even tho you may be far from 
that sort in reality, and it gives the 
whole crowd a bad name. The kindest 
and jolliest boy or girl is the popu- 
lar one. 

The “Bacon Bat” is widely practiced, 
tho not always called by that name. It 
consists of an afternoon or evening 
hike to some pleasant spot, the build- 
ing of a camp fire, and the cooking of 
bacon, wieners, otherwise “hot dogs,” 
eggs, or any such hearty enemies to 
hunger, and eating them in sandwiches 
of bread or buns. 

If there is a big crowd, it is better 
to send a couple of efficient fire build- 
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ers ahead to have the camp fire in the 
proper state for cooking. A good bed 
of coals is desirable. Smoke and flame 
are not pleasant to would-be cooks. 
Bacon should be fried first, and the 
fat used for frying eggs. Eggs are not 
practical for a large party. Wieners 
are easily handled, however. They 
may be roasted for each person for 
himself, by impaling them on a stick 
and holding them over the coals. Green 
sticks are best to use. Dry ones catch 
on fire. Or the “dogs” may be cooked 
in quantity by a committee. A cer- 
tain group of college boys used to take 
a piece of sheet-iron, three by four 
feet, turn up the edges an inch or so, 
fasten wires to each corner and make 
a “bail” by which it could be hung 
from a tripod of poles over the fire. 
Bacon, wieners and huge pickles, sliced 
lengthwise, were sizzled on this for 
the whole crowd. The pickles were an 
extra treat. Coffee is made in a pail 
over the fire. Tie the coffee in a loose 
cheesecloth bag and there will be no 
grounds served to the drinkers. 

Almost any kind of hike can be com- 
bined with a camp fire supper. If your 
crowd is noted for always leaving the 
ground free from papers and rubbish, 
and if you are careful never to leave 
a fire after you are thru, you will be 
welcomed almost anywhere. 

No camp fire is complete without a 
story or two and a “sing.” If you want 
something easy to carry and inexpen- 
sive, take marshmallows along to toast 
on sticks, as they make a fine “des- 
sert” after the feed. When all cook- 
ing is done, build up the fire for looks. 
Kentucky boys of a certain mountain 
school celebrate birthdays by a beau- 
tiful bonfire. Could anyone think of 
a more brilliant way to express good 
wishes? 

In getting up hikes and bacon bats, 
two people should be made organizers. 
Each one who is going should pay to 
these whatever small sum has been 
decided upon for the individual shares. 
This committee makes arrangements 
for the “raw materials,” appoints the 
fire builders, procures utensils, and 
then helps to enjoy the results.—Nellie 
Ballou. 





Mystery Stories 


We are thinking of a community 
which has had unprofitable cows, and 
unsuitable methods of feeding and 
care. And so some demonstrations 
were conducted along the line of econ- 
omy in keeping pure-breds of high 
grades—desirable feeding methods and 
the keeping of production records to 
eliminate unprofitable cows. 

A boys’ and girls’ dairy club was 
formed, and here is a half-told story of 
one of the members of this club: 

“At the time I joined the club we 
were milking fifteen cows, and being 
interested in the dairy business I 
wished to learn 

“By keeping my records I found 
that — 

“So we 

“Now we have four cows.” 

The mystery is to find out what he 
did and = did it. 








There is another neighborhood where 
pigs have the habit of dying of infec- 
tious sore mouth (necrotic stomatitis) 

—a germ disease spread by dirty hog 
lots and houses. Here is the half-told 
story of one boy in that neighborhood 
and his pigs: 

“Last year we had twenty spring 
pigs. Fifteen of them died of infec- 
tious sore mouth. 

“This year we again had twenty 
spring pigs. I went out in the hog 
house and ——— 

“After this, I turned the pigs out 
lin -—— 
“We still have twenty pigs.” 
What did he do, and why? 





DEFINING IT 
“Say, Cy, I jest found out what a rube 
is.”’ 

“Thet so? What is it?” 

“Why, it’s one o’ them forty-one hour, 
ninety-dollar a week laborer guys that 
thinks a farmer is goin’ to sell him food 
cheap.’’"—Exchange. 
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- ERE’S a present for you,” called 

the baggageman off the 2:21 
limited, as he shoved a huge crate onto 
the platform-wagon Dick had just 
wheeled up. “Better be careful with 
him, ‘cause if he should ever get out 
an’ bite anybody it’s sure death.” 

Dick Donaldson, assistant station 
agent, squinted his eyes and peered 
thru the wire covered air-holes into 
the container. Coiled up at the bot- 
tom, almost covered with loose, dirty 
straw, he traced the form of a huge 
snake. 

“It’s a cobra from India,” the bag- 
gageman continued. “One of the pas- 
sengers was in here a bit back an’ he 
says a person only lives five or ten 
minutes after he’s been bitten.” 

Dick whistled an exclamation of 
surprise and jumped back at the lat- 
ter’s remark. His head had been alto- 
gether too close to the thin, unsub- 
stantial appearing screen for comfort. 
“Whew!” he gasped. “Guess I will 
have to be careful. This crate doesn’t 
seem any too strong, either. It’s a 
wonder they wouldn’t reinforce the 
corners of the box when they ship a 
dangerous thing like this.” 

The train chugged out and Dick 
wheeled the wagon into the freight 
shed and proceeded to unload. When 
he came to the box containing the 
cobra he hesitated a moment to ex- 
amine the shipping tag. It certainly 
was a strange shipment for anybody 
living around a tank town like Spring- 
erville. 


“To Mr. William 
Springerville, Iowa, 


Botary, 
U. S. A. 


“From Malick Kafur, 
Hyderabad, India.”’ 


He remembered now that William 
Botary was the name of a zoologist 
who was spending the summer on a 
farm a short distance out of town and 
who was making a collection of snakes, 

He unloaded the crate with its cargo 
of death on the floor and after back- 
ing the wagon out of the freight house, 
set about sorting the various articles 
in their respective heaps. 

As a general rule, Dick was thru 
work after the limited left, but on this 
particular afternoon a special train 
bearing the president of the road was 
due and there was a telegram in the 
office addressed to him. The chief 
agent had left on a fishing trip earlier 
in the day, so Dick was the only per- 
son around to flag the special and de- 
liver the message. 

As he went about his task of piling 
up the boxes and trunks, he was plan- 
ning big things for the coming fall. 
“Let’s see,” he figured, “if I don’t get 
fired or sick, I'll have seven hundred 
dollars in the bank by the first of July. 
By the time college begins in October, 
I should be able to stick another hun- 
dred onto that.” 

Thus soliloquizing he seized a fairly 
large wardrobe trunk and _ skillfully 
Swung it on top of a pile of boxes. 
Then takimg hold of a still larger trunk 
he prepared to set it on top of the for- 
mer in order to make room for the 
morning freight. 

“Six hundred dollars ought to be al- 
most enough,” he went on. “One hun- 
dred and fifty for tuition, forty for my 


room- He gave the large trunk 
a mighty heave. Up it went, and 
then,—— — 


“Crash!” 

There was a splintering of wood as 
the huge trunk sailed clear over the 
pile and landed heavily on the other 
Side. He had been so occupied and 
enthused by the prospects of the future 
that he had overestimated his gauge 
of distance by almost a yard. The pile 
of freight obstructed his view from 
seeing whether any damage had been 
inflicted, but judging from the vocif- 
©rous crash something had broken. 

“Now I've gone and done it,” he 
guessed bitterly. “I hope it’s nothing 
very valuable.” 


By Paul A. Snell 


But when he viewed the mischief he 
wished with all his might that it had 
been the most priceless piece of bag- 
gage in the room. 

The big trunk had struck the crate 
that contained the cobra, amidships, 
and broke it into a thousand splinters. 
Out from among the pile of wreckage 
there glided a huge, light brown, whip- 
like body. 

Dick stood for a moment, frozen to 
the spot, and then stepped back in 
horror. The big, deadly cobra was 
loose! In a moment he would dis- 
cover the open door of the freight shed 
and be outside—free to bite anybody 
that came within striking distance— 
no one would dare hamper him! It 
was too terrible to be true. 

And all on account of his careless- 
ness. 

Dick tried to think. If there were 
only some way in which he might kill 
the cobra. He realized that the snake 
must be worth a considerable sum of 











got out, there would be murder on the 
boy’s hands even before the day was 
over. It was all his fault that the 
snake had escaped. Perhaps the victim 
might even be his own mother or his 
sister. 

“T can’t let him get out,” Dick mut- 
tered grimly “——even if he kills me.” 


The cobra was almost to the en- 
trance. 
Dick’s own escape was already 


blocked, but there was still an oppor- 
tunity to push shut the big sliding 
door. With a cry he sprang to the 
farther end and shoved with all his 
might. Slowly it slid along its un- 
greased track and closed. It was not 
a moment too soon, either, for the head 
of the cobra was only a scant six inch- 
es from the entrance. Hissing and 
darting out his tongue ominously, he 
turned to attack the intruder. 

Dick turned and fled to the extreme 
rear end of the small room. The door 
on the opposite side was bolted from 


Dick stood for a moment frozen to the spot, and then stepped 
back in horror. 


money, but it was far better to stand 
the loss himself rather than to jeop- 
ardize the lives of the people round- 
about. Up on the trout streams the 
boy had often taken ordinary water- 
snakes and blue-racers by the tail and 
snapped their heads off, but with an 
Ophidian of this species it was con- 
siderably different. One bite and it 
would mean the end. There wasn’t 
even an antidote that could save him. 

The snake which had hitherto been 
lying on the floor in a sort of semi- 
conscious condition, now for the first 
time, started to realize that it was free. 
Slowly he raised the anterior third of 
his six-foot body aloft and with his 
hood expanded looked curiously about 
at his new surroundings. Finally he 
spied the open door. 

Dick saw the cobra look, and read 
his intentions. The green grass and 
trees tempted him, seemed like an 
oasis to a weary desert traveler. It 
had been weeks since he had been out 
of the crate. 

A terrible feeling of mingled fear 
and horror crept over Dick as he saw 
the snake slowly and deliberately be- 
gin to glide toward the opening. If he 


the outside, so there 
of escape whatsoever. 
The cobra, determined to avenge 
himself, reared half his length in the 
air and with hood distended and eyes 
glaring, writhed slowly across the 
floor and toward the terrified boy. He 
seemed to know he had his enemy cor- 
nered and that there was no particular 
hurry in striking the fatal blow. 
Slowly, cautiously, the snake ad- 
vanced. The room was as tranquil as 
death,—like the lull before a storm. 
Dick was too thoroly frightened to ut- 
ter a cry for help. His vocal chords 
were inarticulate. The snake’s por- 
tentous glare seemed to hypnotize him. 
Not until the deadly cobra was al- 
most upon him did Dick awaken from 
his trance and galvanize into action. 
The pile of freight he had just stacked 
was at the other end of the room. If 
he could only reach it and climb to the 
top perhaps the snake would not fol- 
low. Hurdling half a dozen boxes and 
trunks, he made a dash for it. As he 
made his first leap the cobra struck, 
his head just grazing the tip of the 
boy’s shoe. 
Once on the other side of the room 


was no avenue 


CORNERED BY A COBRA 


Dick proceeded to clamber up the pile 
of baggage with the agility of a steeple- 
jack. Not until he reached the very 
top did he dare turn around to see 
whether his antagonist was following. 
Apparently, the snake was contented 
to stay on the floor below and wait un- 
til his enemy came down, for he made 
no attempt whatsoever to scale the 
pile. Perhaps the smooth sides of the 
boxes and trunks and the steepness 
of the stack discouraged him and he 
knew Dick couldn’t remain up there 
forever. 

“Gee, that was a close one,” the 
boy exclaimed, as soon as he had gath- 
ered his wind. “Now the next ques- 
tion is, how in the world am I going 
to get out of here to stop that spe 
cial? It ought’ to be along pretty 
shortly.” 

Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes flew by 
but still the snake was reluctant to 
abandon his prey and remained down 
on the cement floor glaring up inimic- 
ally. Somebody must arrive and come 
to Dick’s aid pretty soon. If the presi- 
dent’s train got by without the mes- 
sage being delivered, there wasn’t a 
question but what Dick would be dis- 
charged. The station, as is the case 
in most small towns, was situated sev- 
eral blocks from the rest of the village 
so it was useless to call for help. 

Wasn’t there some weapon nearby 
with which he could kill the cobra? He 
looked around. His right hand was 
resting on a large pasteboard box la- 
beled, “Evaporated Milk.” 

“Maybe I might be able to hit him 
with the cans,” he contemplated 
thoughtfully. 

Seizing the cover of the box in his 
hands he wrested and pulled until it 
yielded. Then reaching in, he picked 
up one of the cans and aiming it at 
the head of the monster threw with all 
his strength. But the snake was like 


lightning. He saw the missile ap- 
proaching and cunningly ducked his 
head. Dick took another can and 
hurled it. Again the elusive cobra 


was on his guard and dodged. 

The boy continued this method of 
bombarding until the case was com- 
pletely empty. Not one of the two 
dozen cans thrown had inflicted any 
damage whatsoever altho several of 
them had struck so close that they 
just grazed the snake’s scaly body. 
Still the giant cobra gamely stuck his 
ground. “I'll wait here for you if it 
takes all week,” he seemed to say. 

Dick looked hurriedly around for 
something else to hurl at this African 
dodger. Outside of two suitcases and 
a small keg, there wasn’t another wea- 
pon within reach. Picking up one of 
the grips he aimed it at the snake and 
threw. But the cobra ducked as quick 
as a flash and it landed harmlessly 
alongside. The second suitcase met a 
Similar fate. No matter how hard or - 
fast he threw, the snake was always 
a fraction of a second ahead. 

This left Dick with only one more 
shot to fire,—the small keg. While 
this cask was not more than a foot 
and a half in height, it was so heavy 
that on lifting it he found he would 
be unable to take a sure aim or throw 
with any great force. All in all, it was 
far from an ideal weapon to bank his 
last hope on. 

Before throwing it, he paused for 
a moment to size up the situation 
and likewise to draw a deep breath. 
This was his last chance. The spe- 
cial was due now at any second. If he 
missed—well, it would mean his job 
and another year to wait before he got 
to college. 

“T wish this keg was a little bit 
easier to throw,” he regretted. “I won- 
der what can be in it that makes it so 
heavy.” 

He rolled it over to look for a label 
of some sort. It was addressed to Piper 
& Son, the town printers, and over on 
one side he found the warning: “Liquid 
Glue—Use no hooks.” No wonder it 
was heavy. (Concluded on next page) 
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Next to selecting 


N | . rine R BOY: 


e, the most important step 
you will take in the next twenty years 
will be the selection of the business in 
which you are to earn your bread and 
butter It is possible this may be 
chosen for you. You may be the only 
son, or the oldest son, you may be 
thoroly in love with farming, and en- 
tirely content with the lot that has 
been cast for you. If so, I count you 


happy, very happy indeed. If you will 


now but read and think and keep your 


eyes open, your ears also, and become 
a thoroly up-to-date or a little-ahead- 
of-the-times farmer, while you may 


not get very rich, you will have a good 
chance to get as much real good out of 
life as any man |! 

It may be, 
a good many boys in your family, more 
than the farm will support; may 
be that you do not like farming, or 
that have the town fever! You 
may have neighbors neighbors’ 
boys who think that farmers are an op- 
Ishmaelite 
ery man’s hand against them, and you 
may have taken up with their notions; 


know. 


however, that there are 


or it 


you 
and 
with ev 


pressed 


people, 


or you may really be better fitted by 
nature for something else than farm 
ing. In either case I want to have a 
square talk with you, whether it doe 

you any good or not. To begin with, 
I do not think that all boys born on 


the farm should stay on it. There are 


too many of them. It will take fewer 
and fewer people to do the farming 
of the future, that is, in proportion to 
population—fewer and better farmers, 
The towns and cities need this over 
plus of the farm. 

There are two kinds of boys which 
the town (and when I speak of the 
town I mean the members of all the 
other professions and lines of business 
which for the most part live in town 


These kinds or class- 
first, the really bright, 
strong ir 
clear in 


or city can use. 
es of boys are, 
thinking, progressive boys, 
health, mind 
thought, energetic in action, honest in 
purpose; and, second, the young fel 
lows who do not like the farm, who 
think that fortunes can be easily made 


Vigorous in 


ill and 


2 
= 
io 


ina 
frightened 
“Who said it was your pig? 


voice 


’ scoffed the 


Tan 

Harry had time to note that he was a 
hard-looking customer He didn't look 
like any of the farmers he knew in the 
neighborhood. In fact, he didn't look like 
a farmer at all. 

Before Harry could inswer, another 
man came around the corner He looked 


and seemed relieved 


s only a boy 


at Harry sharply, 
when he saw it wa 
“What's the trouble 


“I found the kid snooping around trying 
to steal our pig said the first man, 
There was an odd intonation about the 
words, as if he were telling a joke 

The second man laughed shortly “Kick 
him in the pants and chase him off the 
place,”’ he advised. 

“But that is my pig Harry broke in 
“My father will tell you that and so will 
Jim Porter and Mr. Harbach If you don't 
believe me, I'll bring them down I can 
show you where she’s got a punch 
mark 

“He's got a gang with him, Bill,”’ said 
the first man “Sounds like a bad lot, 
too. They'd rob us of our own property, 








like as not This a 


n't no place for peace- 
ful, law-abidin’ fellers.’ 





“Forget it.” ordered Bill sharply. ‘‘That 
pig's ours, and what's more she's goin’ 
to take an uto ride to market in about 
fifteen minutes Now go chase yourself. 
Here's something to remember us by.” 

He gripped Harry suddenly by the col 
lar, twisted him around and gave him 2 
hard kick Wild with pain and anger, the 


few paces away There was 
throwing size on 


He picked it up, 


boy limped a 
a jagged stone of good 


the ground near hin 










turned a threw it hard at Bill's grinning 
face. Th before there came the startled 
oath that told the stone had found it 
mark, he turned and ran for the woods 
like a scared rabbit 

From the fact that he was not pursued 
for any distan« Harry guessed that 
throwi stone had been of more serv 
ice in relieving his feelings than in doing 
the man any particular damage. As he 
dodged thru the timber he wished again, 
more longingly than ever before, that he 
were twenty years old, six feet tall and 
weighed two hundred pounds. Twelve 
years, five foot three, did not seem to 
amount to much. It certainly was not 





LETTERS TO THE FARM BOY 














The Farm Boy and His Future Business 


in town, that town life is an easy life; not), you should understand, first of 
who are not ambitious; who had a soft ail, that success can be won in none 
snap on mother’s breast when they without indomitable energy, hard work 
came into the world, and have been and a determination to succeed that 
looking for a soft snap ever since— can be baffled by no difficulty, and in 
born tired—possibly not their fault, no case without integrity of charac- 
who are willing to be hitched and un- ter. I wish to whisper in your ear 


hitched like their father’s horses. The that you can acquire these qualifica- 


town can use both these classes—the tions easier on the farm than you can 
first in conducting the great business anywhere else; therefore, do not be 
enterprises on which depends the pros- in a hurry about choosing your pro- 


fession. Your constant care should be 
to acquire those qualities that lie at 


It can 
use the second class on the streets, or 


perity of both city and country. 


in the factories and offices where the the basis of success in any business 
work is done by the day or hour and that a man ought to follow; in other 
but one thing is to be done, which be words, in any honest business. When 


after a while so that you are rooted and grounded in these, 
almost fall asleep and keep it is entirely choose the busi- 
ness which suits your inclinations and 
naturally opens up to you. 

I am a great believer in Providence, 
by which I do not mean anything su- 
pernatural or special. I believe that 


comes automatic 


they can Safe to 
on doing it 

If you think, my boy, that town 
life is easier than country life, on the 
that it gives average 
that it has less care or re- 


dear 


whole, or more 


comfort, or 


quires less exertion, or that, on the every boy’s life is a plan of God, and 
average, it makes better men, then’ if he acquires character, integrity, or 
you are entirely mistaken The farm complete wholeness or soundness,- 


that is, becomes what farmers call a 
straight up and down man,—there will 
de in due time and at the right time an 
opening that will lead him into the line 
of business which he ought to follow. 
I believe that, if a boy prepares himself 
by acquiring all the information pos- 


boys who came to town and, after ten, 
fifteen or twenty years of close appli- 
cation, live in those fine and 
run those large establishments and 
shape the policies of the city and state 
are of a different class of boys alto- 
gether. They are the boys who learned 


houses 


on the farm to ride and shoot and tell sible, avoiding bad habits, bad com- 
the truth, The first gave them cour- pany, and uses his time to the best ad- 
age, the second, accuracy and steadi- vantage, matters will so shape them- 
ness of purpose, and the third, that in- selves that he will find himself in the 
tegrity that lies at the base of all suc- place where he of right belongs. Op- 
cess in life; in short, the qualities portunities come right along to the 
that make a man a success on the farm man who is ready to use them. If the 


will make him a success in the city; farm boy has acquired habits of indus- 
and the qualities which make him a_ try, economy, truthfulness, and up- 
success in the city will make him a rightness, and his inclination leads him 
success on the farm. to be a preacher, lawyer, physician, or 

If you who are on a farm wish to’ business man, he need not have the 
choose some other profession or busi- slightest fear of failure (barring acci- 


ness (and I do not say that you should dents and sickness, or ill-fated mar- 


THE TRAIL OF THE RED PIG 


(Continued from page /) 


















































nough to let him go back and kick Bill's stay out of sig at the same time 
backbone loose from its moorings, and keep an eye on as going on at the 
that was what he wanted to do farm house. He now saw why the lane 

More important than satisfying his feel- out to the main road showed no signs of 
ing however, was the necessity of get- use \ faint track led down thru the pas- 
ting Goldenrod Tryphena 3d away before ture in the direction of the cross-road a 
the truck started for market There was mile to the east. Where this track start- 
no time to go back and get his father and ed, housed in a small open shed a few rods 
brother The job was up to him from the house, he saw the vehicle that 

Hie had no doubt now that this gang was to give the Duroc Jersey gilt her first 
was the one that was responsible for the automobile ride. It was a truck with a 
loss of live stock from the farms round covered seat for the driver. 
about There was a chance that they Fortunately the open side of the shed 
might take wart gz from his stumbling on faced gway from the house, and there 
them and get out of tl country entirely. were a few trees around it that would 
That might be some benefit to the neigh ive some shelter to anyone trying to 
borhood. but he thought it would do him reach it n Harry decided to take 
no good, if they took his pig alon a chance, and started to cross the field. 

Without any very clear idea of what he He hoped that the en had decided he 
was going to do, Harry circled around the was s¢ ed off tl lace for good and that 
group of buildings the hope that some- they would not be looking for him. 
thing might turn up to give him a notion His guess proved right and he reached 

how to deal wit t situation The the shelter of the shed, apparently with- 

lt of timber made it possible for him to out arousing the interest of anyone in the 
y 
Cornered by a Cobra 
(Continued from page 3) 

“Lic glue,” Dick repeated, looking rounded | an exceedingly thick, viscous 
carefully at the keg “I wonder whether fluid, He empted to extract himself 
t will break if I drop it.” from the mess, but the more he strug- 

It «w 1 good six feet to the cement gled, the faster he stuck, until even his 
floor and ti small cask was none too head was enveloped in the sticky sub- 

ror so the chances were that it would stance 

ir Cicren Tira w notion to irs ban one Dick waited only long enough to make 
tir d rrowing enthu stir If it sure the giant snake was securely fast 

before he tumbled ff his retreat and 
br } maybe 
: : das i ) door A quarter of a mile 

Far off he heard, or imagined he eard the tracks he heard the raucous 
the faint blast of the special If he ex- S¢ m of the special as it warned of its 
pected to halt the train there wasn't a approach. Without delaying a second. 

cond to los He must act immed Dick raced to the stop-signal and raised 
tel) t} red s ore There was a harsh 

Raising the keg high above his head, he grindir f brakes and the snorting mon- 

imed it so that it would land a triflk ster came to a halt. 

longside the cobra, and then threw it He handed the message to the porter to 
vith every ounce if strength in his body. be relayed on to the president, and the 
There was a terrife cras! is it hit the ti puffed out. 
cement floor and flew into a hundred Well, ther that, anyway the boy 
pieces, mumbled huskily, as he wiped the cold 

The cobra, under the impression that beads of perspiration from his forehead. 
Dick had made a bum aim, did not move “Now, the next thing is to telephone the 
his position, and before he was aware of owner of this demon inside so he can 

found himself covered with and sur- bring his flute and charm him home.” 


riage), if he will but take the first 
opening that points in the direction of 
his inclinations. Rest assured, how- 
ever, that nothing worth having in this 
life ever comes without hard work, 
clear thinking and right living. 


There are, perhaps, some boys on 
the farm who imagine there is some 
short cut to wealth; that dishonesty 
wins; that rogues prosper; and that 
it is little matter how you get money, 
or office, provided only you get it. 
This is about the worst mistake any 


boy can possibly make, and the boy 
who has that notion and does not get 


over it, can be very safely set down 
as a foreordained failure. There is 
nothing in this world that pays so 
large a dividend, in the long run, as 


good, old-fashioned honesty. I do not 


mean the corporation style of hon- 
esty. I mean the old-fashioned up- 
rightness, which is more than paying 


debts, and much more than telling the 
truth—in form. It is doing the right 
thing at the right time, in the right 
way, with every man, whether friend 
or foe, always—everywhere. There 
are not half enough of men imbued 
with this kind of uprightness to meet 
the demand. They are wanted in every 
great store, factory and bank, and it 
is this kind of men that in the end lead 
in all the professions. A farm is the 


best place in the world to grow this 
kind of boys and men; therefore, do 
not be in a hurry to leave the farm, 


and do not make a final cheice of your 
profession or business until you are 
sure you are doing the right thing. If 
you conclude to stay on the farm and 
be a really up-to-date farmer, I am 
sure that you will get the maximum of 
comfort. If you choose semething else 
and succeed, you will, in all proba- 
bility, after success has been achieved, 
want to go back to the farm. The most 
of the farm boys who have the town 
fever and come to town and fail would 
get back if they could. Mind you, I do 
not say that you should not leave the 
farm, but do not be in a hurry to make 
up your mind. First, be sure you are 
right, then go ahead, is the advice of 
UNCLE HENRY. 


house. It had been his idea to damage 
the engine in such a way that the truck 
could not be used. As he slipped by the 


hood, he noticed that the truck stood al- 
most on the edge of a gentie slope that 
led to the level pasture a quarter of a 


mile away. The truck had evidently been 
driven back and forth over the pasture in 
wet weather, for such deep ruts had been 


cut in the sod that it looked as if the 

truck would be able to guide itself until 

it reached the bottom of the slope. 
Working swiftly, Harry released the 


brake, jumped to the rear of the truck and 
heaved on the hind wheel until the truck 
moved slowly forward into the wheel 
tracks. Harry gave it a final shove, gave 
a loud yell, and then jumped back into the 
darkest corner of the shed 
The truck was gathering speed quickly 
From the rear, it looked as if someone 
was in it and heading for the open. Such 
was evidently the view of the bunch of 
men who suddenly rushed by in pursuit. 
Yells and revolver shots menaced the 
car's kidnaper As Harry had hoped, they 
had nothing but the truck and 
ran past the shed without a leok within. 
He would have liked to wait and mak¢ 
sure that all had gone in pursuit of the 
truck, but there was no time for it. He 
knew that minutes would 
before slowed down and 
had been fooled 
while to hear 
stepped out int 
pig pen, The red 
Harry begat 
This was 
she rooted vig- 
effort 
rails left 
had been dread 
but the heavy 
feet as he ran 


eyes for 


only a few 


the truck 
the men found out they 
So, dreading all the 
shout behind him, Harry 
pen and ran for the 
pie grunted a welcome is 
to knock the ra 


understood and 


elapse 


the o 


lown 





game she 
orously in sympathetic 

There were only four 
Harry heard the sound he 
ng. Nota shout this time 








thud of a man's 


Harry looked up, and for the moment 
forgot the red pig entirely in his ambitior 
to put distance between him and the mé 


approaching hin It BilL He had 
just emerged from the barn, and he had 
pitchfork handle in his very capable lIook- 
ing right hand. 

There wasn't time to pick directions. 
Harry chose instinctively the ene farthest 
away from Bill and that led him toward 
the As he sprinted, he gave one 
terrified glance back over his shoulder. 

The man was gaining. 

(To be Continued Next Month) 


was 


house. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


If preferred, neme of writer will not be published. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 


dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








Tied aud Dyed Work 

Many of our readers were attracted 
by the exhibits of tied and dyed work 
in the home economics department at 
the state fair. Dainty pink curtains 
and pink bed@pread with a white de- 
sign lured women towards this exhibit. 
were told that this new idea in 
dyeing is suitable for quilts, curtains, 
dresses, handkerchiefs, kimonas and 
blouses. Even cotton velvet may be 
tied and dyed for handbags. Any con- 
venient dye that is “boiled in” may be 
used, but a dye suitable for the ma- 
terial is necessary. For cotton, use 
the dye for cotton; for silk, use a dye 
for silk. If a mixed material is to be 
dyed select a direct dye that colors all 
fabrics or a cotton dye. 

Use the primary colors for dyeing. 
Shades of the desired tint are made 
from them. Old scrim curtains look 
like new when dyed with a border de- 
sign. If muslin to be used, select 
the cheapest grade such as sells for ten 
or twelve cents a yard. Handkerchiefs 
from crepe de chine may be dyed to 
suit the costume. The demonstrator 
said of the handkerchiefs shown that 
they had been in use and in the wash 
for nrmths. She also recommended 
dyed Turkish toweling for overdrapes. 

The method used is to prepare the 
dye, boil till smooth and strain through 
several thicknesses of cloth. 
Make up just the amount used for the 
day tho the dye will keep for weeks. 

Curtains are tied in pairs to get uni- 
formity. The tying is done with cro- 
chet cotton or any mercerized thread, 


xy 
ve 


is 


cheese 


and the thread is not tied with a knot 
but rather wound round and round 
very securely. Sometimes a marble, 


button or small coin is tied in. 

Mark where the pattern to be; 
measure to get the exact distance from 
each end if a dresser scarf is to be 
made, or the distance from the 
selvedge for a For large cir- 
cles, draw and run around 
it with thread, then draw up and tie. 

Experiment with this; it is most in- 
teresting work if we are to judge from 
the results. 


is 


same 
border 


he circle 





New Bureau to Strengthen Home 
Economics Work 

An announcement of unusual signifi- 

to both farm and city women 

was made recently by Secretary of 

Agriculture Wallace to the effect that 


cance 


steps will be taken’ shortly’ to 
“strengthen the scientific work of the 
department as it may be related to 


home economics.” 

“Ultimately I have in view making 
the home economics work an independ- 
ent bureau,” Secretary Wallace 
in his preliminary announcement, 
“ranking with the other bureaus of the 
department, and placing at the head of 
it a woman of executive ability, thoro 


said 


scientific training, and a broad and 
Sympathetic understanding of what is 
needed to make such a bureau most 


helpful to the women of the country.” 
Work for women has grown steadily 


in the Department of Agriculture. In 
1915, what was called the office of 
home economics was created as a part 
of the extension servic In this home 


deal of atten- 


work a 
is been given to studies of foods 


economics 


tion h 


great 


and how best to use them, labor-saving 
cevices for the home, studies of dress- 
making and materials, et While 


work of this sort is planned primarily 
for the help of women on the farms, 


much of it is equally helpful to women 
In the cities, and especially to those 
in moderate circumstances who must 


exercise economy and get the greatest 
Value for the money spent. 

The woman of the proposed 
new bureau will rank with the chiefs 


chief 














of the other bureaus of the Department 
of Agriculture, attend the weekly con- 
ferences in the Secretary’s office and 
thus bring the women’s viewpoint into 
the general work of the department. 





Putting on a Milk Campaign 

Mrs. Wright, of Woodbury county, in 
her report on how they put on a milk 
campaign said that the eyes of the 
were the of 
such a campaign when the health di- 


county opened to need 


rector who made a survey found that 
a great number of children were under 
weight. In January they held an en- 
thusiastic publicity meeting, and had 
their county fully organized for the 
work. Every country school was vis- 
ited and literature was distributed. 
Specialists came who were divided in- 
to two teams of two each. These vis- 
ited the schools by day and had meet- 
ings for the parents at night. This 
campaign lasted from February 6 to 
18. During this time ministers 
preached health, and women’s clubs 
talked health. 

Where they could, the 
a milk booth and sold milk. They also 
had the hot lunch put on in 90 per 
cent of the schools. Where the school 
boards would not do it, the women of 
the Farm Bureau raised the money. 

The result was that milk drinking in- 
creased a third. The per cent of chil- 
dren improving in their work was 334, 


women had 


and those improving in weight was 25. 
‘ s . 7 
State Fair Notes 
In the health exhibit of the state 


fair was a table of dishes. “What’s the 
matter with these?” a visitor asked; 
“they look like they had been taken off 
of our table when we've raked every 
dish in the house out for threshers.” 
Then she read the card: “Dishes with 
cracks. Confiscated by the state hotel 
inspector from eating places on the 
state fair grounds. Refuse to eat from 
such dishes.” 

A poster said: “I am not much of a 
mathematician,” said Cigarette, “but I 
can add nervous troubles to boys, sub- 
tract from physical energy, multiply 
aches and pains and take interest from 
his work, tax mental powers, and dis- 
count his chance for success.” 

The “Healthland Flyer” attracted 
the attention of the children in the 
child health booth. This was a little 
train run by electricity which stopped 
at the following points of interest en- 


route: Milky Way (the battleground 
on which the Coffee King was defeat- 
ed); Drinkwater, Bathtubville, East 
Toothbrush, Orange Valley, Spinach 
Green, Hot Soup Springs, Baked Po- 
tato Hills (celebrated chiefly for its 
starch mills and iron and potassium 
mine). Favorite residence district sit- 


uated on Butter Creek, Play Meadows, 
Bookland and Long Sleep Mountain 


Notice to travelers was headed ‘“Im- 
portant: The following trains will be 
eliminated on and after today: Coffee 


Accommodation, Mid- 
these three 


Limited will run 


Tea 


In 


Express, 

night Owl. 
trains the Cows’ 
daily in three Buy a lettuce 
leaf insurance policy. No cucumbers, 
fried potatoes, radishes or other explo- 
in the baggage car.” 


place of 
Milk 


sections. 


sives allowed 


One New York farm wife says the 
recipe for pickled string beans in the 
canning bulletin from the state agri- 
cultural college at Ithaca is especially 


good. All of the recipes it contains 
have been tested by specialists, and 
the bulletin is free to those who ask 


New York State College of 


for H-136. 
Agriculture, 
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Made to Help Farmers’ Wives 


Yes, the farmer’s wife can now have another luxury such as 
was once only available to city women. 
| 


She can have a stove which will cook quicker and give better 
results with a big saving in fuel cost over the old fashioned stove 
or range. Thousands of farm kitchens are now equipped with the 


| Oil Duplex-Alcazar 


arranged to burn kerosene and coal or wood, singly or together. 


The oil is vaporized and produces an intensely hot flame, concentrating the 
heat directly under the cooking utensils or under the oven. This concen- 
trated heat means a cool kitchen on hot days and fuel saving. Always under 
your instant control. Any degree of heat you want, for you can choose 
your fuel as you please. Change from one fuel to another instantly or use 
both at the same time. 


Once you try an Alcazar and you simply will not cook the old way 


again. We also make the wonderful Alcazar Kerosene Gas Cook Stove. 
Write for booklet showing styles and sizes. 


For town use there is a Duplex-Alcazar 
which uses gas and coal or wood. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
425 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


0 








Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 


MACON, MISSOURI 


An institution dedicated to the treatment and care of 
Mental and Nervous Diseases. The only one of its 
kind where Osteopathic Treatment, Hydrotherapy, 
Diet and Exercise are combined. Write for com- 


plete information. 




















DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


Fail Quarter Begins 
September 19th 





Act 


Quickly—Time is Limited 


Check courses below in which you are interested, clip and mall 
this advertisement. We will send by return mall, complete and 
free information which will help you tn reaching the right 
decision, 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
Lessons are as they were made originaily by Henry Wallace. with such slight ch~wmges as msy occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text 


aces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 


{Our Sabbath School Lament 


By HENRY WALLACE 





This statement may not always apply to 





The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 








poet by any other paper unt!) special written permission has been obtained 





Review 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lé« 
for September 24, °1922.) 


son 


The lessons of the quarter cover a 
period of something less than two hun- 
dred years, and have to do with the 
exile of the Jews and the restoration 
Among those exiled to Babylon from 
Judah when Nebuchadnezzar punished 
the revolt of the king against him was 
Ezekiel, who received his commission 


as prophet at the time of the first le 


son. He discovered that God had a 
purpose for the world, and he did this 
simply by discovering God Ezekiel 
learned that God is the architect of 
Listory, and that the law is God’s. He 
delivered his message to these Israel 


ites in exile in Babylon, trying to show 
them that their own sin 
the destruction of their 
of God. Ezekiel had 

own responsibility to them the 
truth which he himself had learned 
thru God. He stood for that truth un 


had compelled 
the city 
discovered his 


city, 


show 


til men, against their wills, came to 
see that truth God has never aban 
doned His purpose, and the only way 


to discover it is by discovering God. 
Among the exiles in Babylon is also 
Daniel, a young and devout Jew. Baby- 
lon was the mightiest the 
age, and Nebuchadnezzar prepared his 
defenses to hold that place. One night 
he had a strange dream. In the morn 
ing he could not remember it, but felt 
that it had some important secret con 
cealed in it. He 
but as he could 
dream, they could not 
terpret it. In his anger he commanded 
that al! the wise men of Babylon be de 
stroyed. They sought out Daniel fo: 
punishment among the rest, as he 
shown himself to have “understanding 
in wisdom and dreams.” Daniel 
ever, asked the for the decree, 


empire of 


his wise men 
tell them his 


even try to in- 


called 


not 


had 


how 


reason 


and on learning it asked for an ap 
pointment with the king. Then he 
asked God for wisdom, and thanked 
Him for granting his request in the 
interpretation revealed to him He 


asked the captain of the guard not to 
destroy the wise men, as he himself 
could the king’s dream. In 
his interview with the king, Daniel 
tells him that it is not thru any 
dom of his own that he is able to in- 
terpret the dream, but that it came 
thru God. He foretells the overthrow 
of Babylon. He is given a high place 
in the kingdom. (Lesson 2.) 
Unmindful of the humiliation of 
father on account of his forgetfulness 
of the Power that made him, Belshaz 
gar seems to have imitated Nebuchad 
nezzar’s Daniel had evidently 
been superseded in his high office of 
prime minister of the kingdom, and it 
was only when the wise men of the 
Chaldeans were unable to interpret the 
handwriting which appeared on the 
wall during a drunken debauch of the 
king and lords that the ex-minister was 


interpret 


Wis 


his 


worst. 


asked to interpret this mysterious 
handwriting. He foretold that Baby 
lon would fall into the hands of the 
Medes and Persians He was made 
third ruler of the kingdom Daniel's 
prediction was speedily fulfilled, for 
that very night Belshazzar was slain. 
(Lesson 3.) 

Darius, the Mede, set over the king 
dom three presidents, of which Daniel 


was chief prime minister, subject only 
to the king. Naturally, this promotion 
of a foreigner—and a Jew at that— 
provoked a great deal of enmity. To 
destroy him, they craftily procured a 
decree from the king that no man 
should ask a petition of either God or 
man, save of the king, for thirty days, 
under penalty of public execution. Dan- 





iel continued to God three 
times a day, before his open window. 
The king spent the entire day trying 
to find a way to him, but was 
obliged to trust to Daniel’s God to save 


pray to 


Save 


| 
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of the younger generation, realizing 
that at last they were permitted to 
worship the God of their fathers in 
their own way. The remnant of the 
twelve tribes wished to help the re- 
turned exiles in building the temple to 
the Lord God of Israel, but were re- 
fused the privilege. This resulted in 
the delay of the work until after the 
death of Cyrus. The representation 
was no doubt made that the Jews were 
a troublesome nation, and that it would 
be bad policy to allow such an impor- 
tant fortress to be made strong again. 
(Lesson 6.) 

lesson is from the book of 
which the name of God 


The next 
Esther—in 


him. When he went to the lions’ den | does not appear, nor is there any ref- 
in the early morning, he was greatly | erence to sacrifice, nor to Jerusalem, 
rejoiced to find that the life of Daniel | nor to any Jewish prophet. It describes 
had been miraculously saved. (Les- | the plot of Haman the Agagite, who 
son 4.) | stood high in the regard of King Ahaz- 

As Daniel is said to have held his uarus, to destroy the entire Jewish 
high position thru the reign of Darius, | race, and how Queen Esther tries to 
it is easy to understand the influences | save her people after the plan was 
that would lead Cyrus, the successor | made It shows how the Lord loves 
of Darius, to give permission to the | His own even if they have forgotten 
Jews to return to their own land in the | Him, and how He can by His provi- 
first year of his reign. Daniel no doubt dential interference, not merely save 


him with the 
Recognizing himself as the great agent 
of Jehovah to carry out His will, Cyrus 
gives the Jews permission to return to 


acquainted prophecie 


Jerusalem and urges those who do not 
wish to go to contribute toward the re- 
establishment of the worship of their 
there. The 
the organization of the company, the 
offerings, the contributions from Cyrus 
himself, the sacred vessels which Neb- 
uchadnezzar had brought from Jerusa 


fathers lesson describes 


them from destruction at the hands of 
their enemies, but unite them together 
by their mutual 
tion and them from 
into heathenism. (Lesson 7.) 


necessity for protec- 


thus save passing 

The second return is under the lead- 
ership of Ezra, in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes [. Ezra proclaimed a fast at 
the river Ahava, probably on the edge 
of the desert, which it took them four 
months to After professing 
sublime faith in the ability of Jehovah, 


cross. 


iem. (Lesson 5.) Ezra was ashamed to ask the king for 
\ thanksgiving service was held in a guard of soldiers. He selects twelve 
the second year after the return from of the chief priests and carefully 


captivity, the 
Intense emotion pre- 
vailed both on the part of the old men 


who remembered the fir 


when the foundations of 
temple were laid 


st temple, and 





| it over to the priests at Jerusalem. 


weighs out to them the silver and gold, 
and turns them 
bility of carrying it safely and turning 


over to the responsi- 
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This was done some four months later. 
The sublime faith of Ezra must have 
made a deep impression on the heathen 
mind of the day. (Lesson 8.) 

One day in the temple courts Hana- 
ni, a brother or brother Jew, told Ne- 
hemiah, cupbearer to Artaxerxes, that 
the remnant that was left ef the cap- 
tivity was in great affliction, and that 
nothing had been done to repair the 
walls of Jerusalem. Nehemiah goes 
thru a period of prayer accompanied 
by fasting, showing his reliance on the 
promises that Israel would be gathered 
together. The result was that he was 
empowered to go to Jerusalem with a 
company of cavalry as a guard and do 


what he could to carry out the com- 
mand of Cyrus. Lesson 9.) 
The next lesson describes the re- 


building of the walls of Jerusalem at 
the command of or under the patron- 
age of Artaxerxes, and the severe mea- 
took to correct what 
in those days as very 
It describes the 


sures which he 
were regarded 
serious moral lapses. 
strenuous life which the prophet led 
in fortifying the city, and the efforts 
which he made to circumvent the de- 
vices of the satraps or under-rulers of 
the neighboring provinces, who were 
determined thru jealousy that the city 
should not be fortified as of old. We 
have here the development of the strife 


between the Jews and the Samaritans, 


which continued up to the time of 
Christ and even to the present day. 
The fact that Nehemiah drove one of 


the priests from Jerusalem on account 
of his alliance with one of 
traps, and that this priest took with 
him the Scriptures then compiled (the 
books of Moses and Joshua) throws an 
interesting sidelight on the develop- 
ment of the canons of Scripture under 
the influence of Ezra the scribe. (Les- 
son 10.) 

In this lesson is told the method of 


these sa- 
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The Ovediand Sulee—te Ideal 
Family Car 


For the farmer who must get about 
quickly and without delay—for the 
whose visits to town 


want a smart, light, economical 
and comfortable car, there is noth- 


must be made in all kinds of 
weather—for the entire family who 


ing that fits their needs quite as 
well as the Overland Sedan, now 
priced at $895. 





TOURING 


$550 


WILLYS-OVERLAND; 


f.o.bd. Tolede 


Triplex Springs—real riding comfort; 27-brake h. p. motor; U. S. L. 
Battery; Auto-Lite Electric Starter; Demountable Rims; Tire Carrier. 
Every driving and riding convenience. 





INCORPORATED, TOLEDO, OHIO 


SEDAN 






Roadster $550 
Coupe . . $850 
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expounding the law, after the city was 
fortified, after the temple had been re- 
built and the ordinances of religion 
established by Moses had been re-es- 
tablished. Ezra the scribe now ap- 
pears and reads the book of the law all 
thru, as had been commanded by the 
law of Moses, giving an exposition of 
it. This was done at the national feast 
of tabernacles, or, as we would say, 
Thanksgiving. This gives us the true 
method of observing Thanksgiving; 
wet in weeping nor in mourning, but in 
worship, joy and rejoicing, and sending 
gifts to those who on account of illness 
or debility were unable to engage in 
this public festival. The entire fore- 
noon was devoted to public worship, 
the reading of the law. This continued 
for seven days and ended with a sol- 
emn assembly on the eighth day. (Les- 
son 11.) 

The burden of the prophecy of Mala- 
chi, the last of the Old Testament 
prophets, is: Messiah comes; a mes- 
senger will prepare His way. Until 
His forerunner comes, until Messiah 
comes, hold fast to the Ten Command- 
ments, to the fundamental laws of 
righteousness. In preparation for His 
coming there must be purification, be- 
ginning with the priesthood. Far as 
Israel had fallen, Malachi held out the 
promise that God will return to them, 
if they will turn to Him. He ascribes 
the evil times which had fallen upon 
them to their disloyalty to God. When- 
ever we are tempted to feel that it 
does not pay to do right, and that those 
who defy God’s laws prosper even more 
than those who obey Him, it well 
to read this book of Malachi and re- 
member that there a time coming 
when all men shall be judged by Him. 
Remember also that the Lord al- 
ways willing to return to us when we 
return to Him. 


is 
is 
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Jelly and Other Things 


writes: 


A correspondent 

“In making jelly I do not squeeze 
the juice out. Red raspberries are rich 
enough if when canning them no water 
is added at first. When the juice has 
started, enough can be dipped off from 
each two quarts to make a glass of 
jelly, and replaced with syrup made 
from white sugar. 

“Plums, cherries, rhubarb and such 
pulpy fruit I cook with water to cover, 
mash finely and let drain all night. I 
tie a cloth over a milk crock and don’t 
put more than a quart of the pulp over 
a crock. In the morning the juice can 
be boiled down while breakfast is cook- 
ing. The pulp is run thru a colander, 
and needs very little boiling to make 
good enough fruit butter for my fam- 
ily, and by the time it gets warm the 
jelly and sauce are made and are out 
of the way. 

“Yes, it’s an easy, shiftless way, and 
not a bit like squeezing and straining 
and fussing, but our little folks like 
the result, so we are satisfied. 

“By the way, I never saw my way of 
treating wild plums in print. I look 
them over, cutting out all stung or 
hard places, and let them boil up well 
in water—about a teaspoonful to 
a quart; then skim them out into plen- 
ty of soft water and let them stand all 


soda 





night. In the morning proceed to make 
jam and jell or preserves as usual. If 
yon don't think this takes away some 
of the ‘pucker’ just taste the water 
they soaked in. 

“One of the red-letter days of last 
summer was spent with my husband, 
going away out on an old lumber road 
—he after hay and I after anything I 
could find, just for curiosity I filled 
my pail with everything eatable—a few 
plur choke cherries, black cherries 
and pin cherries, high bush cranber- 
ries, gzooseberries, low cranberries, bar- 
berries, blackberries and dew berries, 
even a few late red raspberries—and 
the result was some lovely clear jelly 
that would puzzle a person to name, 


but to me it was a condensed picture 
of green woods, deserted lumber 
camps, lovely little lakes, green marsh- 
es, a covey of young partridges, and 








more than I could tell of wildwood 
beauty. The jelly and marmalade are 
gone long ago, but the memory of the 
long, peaceful, happy day is fresh as 
ever.” 





Man never built a dining-room as 
fine as God’s outdoors. 

Three tablespoonfuls of raw linseed 
oil, one tablespoonful of turpentine, 
and a quart of hot water make a good 
polish for mahogany. 


In some households every member 
of the family does his share by return- 
ing everything he uses to its proper 
place in good condition. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ce. 




















Hooty the Owl Gets Even 


The Crows and the Jays had been teas- 
ing Hooty, because Hooty could not see 
in the bright sunlight. Hooty warned 
them that he would get even when night 
came. They finally left, and just as the 
sun was going down, Hooty wakes up 
and blinks his eyes and yawns. 











“Don't see what everybody goes to bed 


for just at the best part of the day,” said 
Hooty to himself, for you know Hooty 
the Owl sleeps when the sun shines, and 


flies abroad when the shadows creep out 
from the Purple Hills. 
Way over on the other side of the Green 


Forest, Blacky the Crow croaked sleep- 
ily, as he tucked his head under his 
wing. Blacky was very tired, very tired 
indeed, for he had had a very, very busy 
day He had pulled up a whole row 
of Farmer Brown's young corn. Then 
he had had that whole hour of fun tor- 
menting Hooty the Owl, when Hooty was 
so sleepy and so blinded by the bright 
sunlight that he could do nothing but 
hiss and snap his bill. Blacky the Crow 
chuckled as he thought of it Then he 
closed his eyes and in two minutes was 
fast asleep. 

Now, someone else heard that chuckle, 
and chuckled in reply, but very softly. 
It was Hooty the Owl. His big yellow 


eyes grew bigger and brighter, as he flew 
over the big pine where Blacky was sleep- 
ing. No one but Hooty could have seen 
the black rascal in his snug retreat. But 
Hooty saw, for his eyes are made for see- 
ing in the dark. 

Back and forth, as lightly as a feather, 
and as silently, Hooty sailed over the big 
pine until he was sure that Blacky was 
sound asleep. Then something happened. 
Oh my, yes, something certainly did hap- 
pen! Blacky the Crow was knocked off 
his perch and fell half-way to the ground 
before he could catch himself. 

“C-a-a-w, C-a-a-a-w, C-a-a-w!” Blacky 
screamed in great fright “Oh, dear, oh, 
dear! What was that?’ he cried. 

Blacky fluttered back up to his perch, 
bumping his head as he went, for it was 
so dark he couldn't Hardly had he 
comfortably settled himself once more 
and begun to doze, when off he went just 
as before He was se frightened that he 
didn't know what to do, but, just as be- 


see. 
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RED SQUARE 
VACUUM CUP 
CLINCHER CORD TIRES 
Ox 3% 5136 
xq $1599 


(Interchangeable with Fabric Tires of same size) 


These tires possess the proved quality and mileage delivering 
goodness of all Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, at 
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fore, he fluttered back up to his perch. 
Not the tiniest sound was to be heard. 
Blacky turned his head this way and 
turned his head that way, and watched 
and listened and shivered and shook, but 
; not a thing could he hear Yet, just as } 
| soon as he had closed his eyes, something | 
pushed him off s perch and tumbled | 
him down. At first he had thought that 
he had had bad dream, but now he 
realized that something was coming out 
of t darkness and tormenting him. | 
After a while he heard cie f the 
top of the next tree It was a very deep | 
Voice j 
“How do you like it, Blacky?” asked | 
th voice. } 
At first Blacky didn't recognize who* 
it was Then all of : 1dden came to 
him that this was Hooty the Owl, and 
that ty the Owl was getting en for | 
the t ng which. Blacky d given him 
that morning | 
When Hooty had grown tired of teas- | 
ing Blacky the Crow, he flew |} nd | 
forth, back and forti th the Green 
Forest, until he found Sammy Jay Then | 
Hooty teased §S y Ja just u he 
had Blacky the Crow, until he id fright- 
ened Sammy almost to death A just 
as the first faint lig of mornin came 
stealing across the G 1 Meadows, Hooty 
the Owl flew to he t I part of 
the Green Forest to sertle down for the 
day. 
“My, but I have had a good time said 
Hooty the Owl, with a chuckle, “and 
now I guess I’m even with Blacky the 


Crow and Sammy Jay.” 
(Someone has stolen Happy Jack Squir- 
rel’s supply of nuts. Next week we'll 








learn who it is.) 













































epoch-making prices. Substantial production and econome 
ical sales policy account for the astoundingly low users’ 
prices quoted. Pennsylvania quality strictly maintained. 
Prices on all other sizes just as. attractive. For example: 
30x 3% Vacuum Cup Fabric $11.95 


32x4 Vacuum Cup Cord ...... 29.25 
33x4 Vacuum Cup Cord ......, 30.15 
32x 4% Vacuum Cup Cord ...... 37.70 
35x5 Vacuum Cup Cord ...... 49.30 





— for a limited time — 


FREE A “TON TESTED” TUBE 


with each regular 
@ Vacuum Cup Tire purchased 
Shipped direct, prepaid, anywhere in the U. S., if yours is one of the few cammuni- 
ties where there is not, as yet, a Vacuum Cup Dealer. Send for complete price list. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of America, Inc. 
Jeannette, Pa, 

















Fall and Winter 
Fashions 





Saving 
$20 to $40 
on a stove or 
range is worth 
while. You always 
save money dealing direct with 
manufacturers. More than 400, 
stomers have saved money with 
zoo prices. Send today for 
atalog showing lat 
and gray porce 
—beautiful he 
less furnaces, etc.30 day ey, 
ck guarantee. Cash or cosy payments. 
Ask for Catalog No. 116 
Kalamazoo Stove Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Perfect hearing is now being 


restored in every condition 
of deafness or defective hear- 
ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened 
Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or 
Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc, 
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} ae r oe” ws Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 
oa uto or Buggy Will Help **Little Wireless Phones for the Ears”’ require no 
selling i zp f r every us in the medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
oki tote . tan teen S. E i a defective In the natural ear drume. They are simple 
needs them and the profits are big. Send me yous devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
name and address. Let's see if you can't double where eer nie rye ote PRR ee oe ea Tae 

Nor earnings. giving you fall particulars and testimonials 

ORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. Dept. 20 Freeport, Ill. WILSON KAR DKUM CO., Incorporated 
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CROWD your HOGS 
for the 


EARLY MARKET 


Keep them healthy— 
Free from worms— 
Their bowels active— 
Fit for thrift. 

Feed 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


Conditioner—Worm Expeller 


It contains Tonics—That give a hog a 
healthy appetite—keeps his digestion good. 

Vermifuges—To drive out the worms. 

Lazatives—To regulate the bowels. 

Diuretics—To help the kidneys throw off 
the poisonous waste material. 

No clogging of the system under the pres- 
sure of heavy feeding, where Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic is fed. 

Little chance for disease—every reason for 
thrift! 

Tell your dealer how many hogs you have. 
He has a package to suit. GUARANTEED. 
25-lb. Pail, $2.25 100-lb. Drum, $8.00 

Except in the far West, South and Canada. 


Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Dip ana Disinfectant 
) CIES 5 [oles Bere 


I apent 80 
wears in perfect- 
img thie Tonic. 
GILsertT Hess 
M.D., D.V.3. 
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Bigger Profits ™ 
From Your Livestock — 


Thousands of farmers and stockmen are getting Bigger Profits from healthier, fatter 
livestock by feeding Sa't and Sulphur the year ‘round. Best results ceme frem 
scientific balance—recommended by well-known authorities, You, too, can get 


your livestock on a big profit-paying basis this winter — 


Feed CAREY-IZED 
SULPHURIZED SALT BLOCKS 


All Year "Round 


i } 
BEGIN NOW1 Pont let another voce te ert rienl Salt Blocks 


are just pure refined Salt—the kind livestock crave and need, together with the 
correct amount of pure Sulphur to keep them fit all year ‘round. The convenient 
60-Ib. weather-resisting blocks cost only a few cents more than ordinary Salt and 
bring many dollars in added profits, Get these blocks for your livestock NOW } 


THE CAREY SALT COMPANY 


Hutchinson, Kans. Omaha, Nebr. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You Now 
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Our readers our Invited to 
lairy Management wi 


contribute their => nee to this department. 
1 be cheerfully answered. 


THE DAIRY 


Questions concerning 











Features of the Dairy Congress 
the 


Beautiful pageants visualizing 
food value of milk and participated in 
by from 100 to 300 children will be 


given each afternoon at the close of the 
regular program of the Waterloo Dairy 
Cattle Congress this year. The chil- 
dren will be so dressed and the whole 
idea so carried out as to convey in 
play form the difference in the value 
of the various common foods as com- 
pared to milk. 

Miss Florence Imley, milk specialist 
for the extension division of Iowa State 


College, will again be in charge of the 


| demonstrations, and will be assisted by 


| partment of Agriculture, 





| the highest scoring ten entries 





| 


United States De- 
from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council and from the Uni- 
of Iowa. All classes of foods 
containing milk will be made and 
served to the visitors who attend the 
daily demonstrations. 

A premium list of twenty-five cash 
prizes will be offered for the creamery 


authorities from the 


versity 


butter exhibit at the congress this 
year. Competition in the butter ex- 


| hibit is again open to all states, and it 


is expected that the entries this year 
will, as last year, represent the entire 
country. All butter will be shown in 
one classification. 

A banner will be given to the butter- 
makers’ unit in the states of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Iowa, which has 
of but- 
ter. This banner is awarded in addi- 
tion to the twenty-five cash premiums. 
Cheese will also have its inning this 
year. Medals and trophies will be 
awarded the winners with the highest 
scores. 

Those interested in the manufactur- 
ing end of the dairy game this year 
will find something intensely interest- 
ing in the complete working factory 
which is to occupy a large section in 
the Exhibition Hall. Last year it was 
placed in the center of the Exhibition 
Hall and will occupy about the same 
space this year, except that plans are 
to enlarge it considerably and make 
it more complete Additional equip- 
ment will be installed. Ice cream, but- 
ter and cheese will be manufactured in 
the plant each day during the show. 

The butter statuary exhibit, which 
occupied the large exhibition refriger- 
ator last year, will again be at the 
same stand to attract and hold the in- 
terest of all spectators. This was a 
very popular feature last year and it 
will be made even more so this year. 

“Many small breeders are going to 
show this year, who have only vaguely 
considered it in former years, from the 


early correspondence I have had, and 
I believe this is due to the fact that 
we changed the rules in favor of the 


small man this year,” E. S. Estel, sec- 


retary of the show, states. “This 
year we are giving more premiums, 
Some classes which had only six pre- 


have eight this year, 
and then we are putting the emphasis 
on the younger stuff. All of this works 
in favor of the small breeder.” 


miums last year 


huge Milk Prices 


Fluid milk prices in the United 
States for August, 1922, averaged $2.27 
per hundred, cents higher than 
the July average of $2.19. The 1922 
August price is considerably below the 
August, 1921, figure of $2.91. Highest 
average prices during August, 1922, oc- 
curred in the South Atlantic states, 
where milk sold for $3 per hundred. 
The lowest average figure was noted 
in the East North Central states. where 
the average was $1.87. Iowa prices 
during the month ranged from $1.92 in 
Iowa City to $2.45 in Des Moines, the 
latter price applying only during the 
last half of the month. 


or 8 





Raising Calves Without Skim-Milk 


Methods of raising dairy calves with- 
out skim-milk are being compared by 
dairy husbandmen at the Wisconsin 
station. Skim-milk is not readily avail- 
able on many Wisconsin farms which 
sell milk to condensories or ship whole 
milk to city markets. The experiments 
are particularly applicable for such 
conditions. 

In the trials conducted by Professors 
Morrison, Hulce and Humphrey, it was 
found that a check lot of calves fed a 
liberal allowance of skim-milk (14 
pounds per head daily) with a suitable 
grain mixture and legume hay made 
an average daily gain of 1.7 pounds 
per head for twenty-four weeks. 

Another group, fed 10 pounds of 
skim-milk daily, with slightly more 
concentrates, gained at the rate of 1.5 
pounds per head each day fer the same 
period. 

A third lot was fed no skim-milk, 
but was raised on a minimum amount 
of whole milk, which amounted to only 
350 to 400 pounds per calf. In addition, 
the calves had a grain mixture of equal 
parts of oats, corn, linseed meal and 
wheat bran. After the first two months 
the calves were fed only this mixture 
with hay and water, no expensive calf 
meal being fed. This lot made the sat- 
isfactory gain of 1.44 per head daily. 


Surprisingly good results were se- 
cured with the use of whey in the 
calves’ ration. Skimmed whey was 


used and no attention was paid to vari- 
ations in sourness after the calves be- 
came used to it. The whey was sup- 
plemented by a concentrate mixture of 
30 pounds of corn, 30 pounds of mid- 
dlings and 40 pounds of linseed meal. 
Hay was fed in addition. The whey 
feeding was conducted under sanitary 
conditions, care being exercised against 
allowing it to stand in dirty contain- 
ers. On this ration the calves made 
gains of 1.5 pounds per head daily, or 
as much as those fed ten pounds of 
skim-milk a day. 
The experiments, which will be con- 
tinued, particularly designed for 
Wisconsin dairy farms in the whole 
milk and cheese producing districts. 
There are, however, many lowa dairy 
farms which can make use of the in- 
formation afforded by these feeding 


tests. 


are 


Iowa Butter-Makers to Meet 


Iowa butter-makers will compete for 
an unprecedented number of medals 
and trophies at their annual convention 
at Mason City, November 1 and 
2. A silver loving cup 17% inches high 
will go to the section which sends the 
best team of butter judges to the con- 
vention. A silver shield will be award- 


ed to the section having the five high- 
est-scoring exhibits. Gold and silver 
medals will go to the butter-makers 


making the highest scoring butter from 
whole milk and from gathered cream. 
Medals will also be awarded for butter 
judging and for the best kept creamery 
grounds There will also be $50 in 
prizes given to butter-makers installing 
cooling tanks and milk houses and 
moving separators from unsanitary to 
sanitary places. 

An estimation of the value which a 
tuberculin test confers upon a bull or 
cow offered for sale is afforded by fig- 
ures compiled by the California Breed- 
Sales and Pedigree Company on 
sales of Holstein cattle in Galifornia 
during the first six months of 1922. 
The figures show that twenty tubercu- 
lin tested bulls averaged $633 and 228 
tuberculin tested females brought an 
average of $324. Ninety-nine bulls 
sold without tuberculin tests averaged 
but $75 and 245 untested females 
brought but $120 each. 
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It May Be All Right 


,to say ‘*Give me a sack of tank- 
* age,” but, if you want quicker 
gains and greater profits from your 
hogs—insist on getting Rath’s60% 
Digester Tankage—and take no 
other. 

That’s a packing house tankage— 
it is made from the very best raw ma- 
terials—and the price is right. 

It is getting results for other feed- 
ers. Why not try asack 

yourself? Ask your feed 


dealer or write us direct 
for sample and prices. 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 
Waterloo, lowa 





WRITE 
TO! DAY 


13 3 SAMPLE 











ASANTONIN TORPEDO 
Gets od Worms ina Day 
6.00 PER BOX OF 60 
With: Shores Patented Bit Free 
Shores-Mueller 
Shores Station Cedar Ra pids bf 











Guaranteed to Kill and 
Remove Hog Wormsin = Hours. 
Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, + nd 
easiest and cheapest method. Used ‘and r 
commended everywhere. Mone’ ee woh dis. 
satisfied for any reason. 


100! Lear $5.75 


Extra Pon Ray. 6 non 25-$1.50; 100- 
$4.75; 500-$20.00; 1, 

CHAS. M. encK & CO. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Dept.3 Chicago, Ill. 


Orehenk® 


Grain Dumps 
Free Catalo ’ 











New idea in grain dumps. 
Before you buy get Free catalog. 
Illustrates our machines in com- 

parison with others. f 


HYDRAULIC JACK _# 
Lifts wagon steadi- § = 
ly. No trouble— 

saves work. Posi- 

tivein action. Hydraulic Jack 
supplied with any style or make 
of elevator. FRE catalog. 


Camp Mfg. Co, Westen, 





BONNETTS BIG B Worm 
_Capsules 


enuine Santonin fo Canales ye 0. 
or. Fa oF Order direct. 
am er uy no Substitute 


1st 
ufacturing Chem 
not, ) Manufacturing Iiinois 


Guaranteed ge 
$7.00; instr 


}. L. Bon 
215 Main Bt» 





Get full market en for 
pie your hay. Ship to Albert 

Miller & Co., 192 N. Clark § 
Tmii St., Chicago, Ill. Market } 

reports furnished free. 














Service Bureau 








The Service Bureau {s conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


“Beneficial Interest” Certificates 


The Codperative Society of America, 
a fake coéperative concern which was 
able to get a good deal of money away 
from farmers and working people in 
Illinois last year, has now opened up 
headquarters at Minneapolis. They are 
attempting to put on the sale of what 
they call “beneficial interest” certifi- 
cates at $75 each. The officers of the 
society are claiming immunity from 
the blue sky law on the ground that 
the “beneficial interests” are not stock. 

They tried this sort of work in Mich- 
igan, but the Michigan Security Com- 
mission said: 

“The proposed plan of business of 
the trustees of the corporation is of 
such a nature that the sale of certifi- 
cates would work a fraud on the pur- 
chaser.” 

It is not known yet whether the 
Minnesota state authorities will take 
similar action. In the meantime, we 
suggest that our readers in that state 
keep away from this sort of invest- 
ment. 











Enlarging Consolidated School 


District 
One of our Service Bureau members 
writes: 
“Does an organized consolidated 


school district when attempting to re- 
organize and enlarge its territory vote 
separately from the territory it desires 
to add?” 

Section 14, chapter 175 of the laws 
of the Thirty-ninth General Assembly, 
provides as follows: 

“When it is proposed to include in 
such district a school corporation 
which contains an area of more than 
sixteen sections and which maintains 
a central school, the voters residing 
in the territory within the limits of 
said school corporation shall vote sep- 
arately upon the proposition to create 
such new district.” 

This applies directly, and if the or- 
ganized district contains more than 
sixteen sections and if the district 
Maintains a central school the vote 
would be taken separately. 

The proposition loses if it fails of a 
majority in either vote. 





Crop Mortgages 

A Missouri Service Bureau member 
writes: 

“The party I bought our farm of has 
a trust deed against the farm for 
$5,000. This party wants his money, 
and I wish to know if the place is sold 
immediately whether they are entitied 
to the crop growing thereon if the crop 
is not mortgaged, or if the crop is 
mortgaged to another party other than 
the trust deed holder.” 


Growing crops on land, held or sold 
under trust deed for a condition bro- 
ken before crops are cut, pass to pur- 
chaser, subject to any mortgage on 
the crops themselves. In case the 
crops are mortgaged the equity re- 
maining after such mortgage is paid 
would pass to the purchaser of the 
land. Crops severed are personalty 
and do not pass with the sale of the 
land. 





They Were Onto the Agent 


Says the Country Gentleman: 


“Last week, Dave Preeny read the 
contract he signed a month ago, and 
he found that the company said it 
would not be bound by any verbal 
agreements made by the agent. And 
now Dave says the company knew the 
agent, all right.” 


this Money Saving’ 





The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 








Don’t You Miss 


Opportunity 


Your Free Copy of This 
Golden Jubilee Catalogue 





Is Now Ready for You 


Fifty years’ experience in making low prices, in selecting worthy, ser- 
viceable goods, and offering them at a saving, has gone into the making 
of this big complete Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 

Your FREE copy is waiting here for you. To write for it today is to 
learn the lowest price you need to pay for everything you need for the 


Home, the Farm and the Family. 


There is a Cash Saving of at Least $50 for You 
Getting the right price today is a matter of choosing the right place at 


which to buy. 


To know the lowest price, to get the actual market price 


on everything you buy, will mean a saving of at least $50 on your needs 
and your family’s needs this season. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. quote the lowest prices possible on new, 
fresh merchandise of serviceable quality. We do not sell cheap unreliable 
merchandise. We do sell good goods at the lowest cash prices of the year. 
To buy from Montgomery Ward & Co. is complete assurance of Satis- 


faction and Certain Saving. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family 


For the Woman. Are you in- 
terested in New York styles, the 
newest styles? Ward’s own fash- 
ion experts have selected in New 
York everything for you and for 
your children — coats, suits, 
dresses, hats and shoes, and all 
areofferedtoyouat a big saving. 


For the Man. Do you want 
full value for your dollar? All 
your personal needs, everything 
from clothing to a good cigar, 
is offered you at prices that 
bring you the greatest return 
for your money. 


For the Home. Everything 
that goes to make the home 
modern and pleasant, rugs, wall 
paper, furniture and home fur- 
nishings are shown in this cata- 
logue at prices that save many 
dollars. 


For the Farm. Everything 
the farmer needs—tools, roofing, 
fencing, paint, hardware, . of 
guaranteed dependable quality 
—at amazingly low prices. 

Every item in this catalogue 
is guaranteed exactly as pictured 
and described. Your money 
back if you are not entirely satis- 
fied with everything you order. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


St. Paul 


Chica; Kansas 
Port Worth on Ore. 








Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We announce a new perfected 
service for you. 

After a year’s work, and study, 
originating and testing new sys- 
tems, and employing experts, we 
have perfected a new system 
that makes certain a very quick 
and satisfactory service to you. 


Practically every order that 
comes to Montgomery Ward & 
Co. this season will actually be 
shipped and on its way to you in 
less than 48 hours. 

Lower prices, better merchan- 
dise, and now a new service. 
True it is indeed that ‘‘ Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the Oldest 
Mail Order House, is Today the 
Most Progressive.” 








Mail this coupon to the one of our 
frve houses nearest you 








To MONTGOMERY aia & CO., 


ept. 33-U 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Fort 
Worth, Portland, Ore. 


( Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 
Please mail me my free copy of Mont- 
gomery Ward’s Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 


ERE ETOTE LTT TT TEC eT Or 


Address rere er Teter re 





Montgomery Ward a@ 
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Assemble 
Your Own 
Radio Outfit 


Our 


complete book of instructions 


Anyone can do it easily. 


explains in detail every step 
of the way. Fully illustrated. 
Described 


Shows how to make a better 


in simple terms. 
outht than any you can buy— 
and at less cost. Mailed post- 


paid for 50 cents. 


We supply all standard radio 
equipment at low prices. Also 
replacement batteries for 
farm light plants and other 
electrical supplies. 


JAMES CORR ELECTRIC CO. 


1413 Dodge St. Dept. B 
OMAHA 














Radio in the Country 


Let us send you a free, in- 
teresting booklet, entitled 
“Radic ia the Counter; y”; also our 
catalog of standard, reliable 
Radio apparatus—the kind that 
doesn't disappoint. For over 60 
9 we have mangfactured and 
7 distributed telepbone and electrical 
equipment and have been one of the 
we Radio bouses since the beginning 
of Radio. We handle only reliable apparatus. Get posted 
before you buy. Bromch Werchouse, Mason City, lowe 


: and our catalog sent on request.| 
Free Radio ede 


* JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 
115 Michigan Street Milwaukee, Wisconsis 



















A Rainy Day Pal 
TOWERS FISH BRAND 


Get rsar 
nearest 


you 
dealer 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED 68. 


We bandie a)! kinds of 
Carload lots and jess at lewest prices—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Peari 8t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





POULTRY. 


PULLETS 


SPECIAL SALE 


Twelve-twenty weeks old Barron White Leghorns 
and Everiay Brown Leghorns. Also trap-nested 
yearling hens. Send at once for reduced prices 


Irving King & Sons, lowa City, lowa 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Top notch, big type, heavy boned cock birds at 
one-half price; 8 cock birds at $200 each; 2 cock 
birds at $4.00 each, Shipped on approval. 

MkRS. EDW. BERANEKH, Solon, 
for broilers and all 


Highest Prices Pai other kinds of live 


poultry, aleo for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. A 
= ad slways. C. E. McNEILL & CO., 325 
. Bo, Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address by 





. . the Author 
Pioneer | 11. CLAY GLOVER CO.., Inc. 
DogMedicines | 129West 24th Street , New York 

















German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c forinstructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Megr., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 

BAUTU®UL COLLIE and i. EPH ERD 

PUPS. Natura! Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 

R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 

py February hatched White Wyandotte 

} eye from trap-nested, prize winning stock; 
$3.00 and $5.00. H. V. Wright, Ames, lowa. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Taking the Loss Quickly 


We have received letters from poul- 


try breeders who inquire concerning 
sick chickens and say: “We have been 
losing one or two a week for the past 


eight weeks, and now several seem to 


have the trouble’; and, “Our hens have 
been looking rather peaked lately; to- 
day we found three dead ones in the 
barnyard. What could have been the 
matter with them? Once before we 
found a dead one or so a day, but 
thought they were vetting along all 
right.” 

Long-distance diagnosis is never 
really satisfactory; we can only sug- 


gest possible causes and remedies; but 
one is quite safe in advising in cases 
such as the above that it is best to kill 
and burn the very sick birds now, and 
regret that when the first fowl showed 
signs of illness the owner did not take 
steps to locate the cause and remedy it. 

“Peaked looking” birds have no place 
in the poultry yard. Chickens that are 
out of condition are more subject to 
disease than well fowls. There are 
certain bacteria which are nearly al- 
ways found in the intestines of fowls 
with normal resistance to disease, but 
the resistance is sufficient to throw 
off any serious effect. If these germs 
are taken into the system of a fowl 
that is lacking in resistance and it in 
turn throws off germs that are taken 
into the system thru food or drink by 
another fowl lacking in _ resistance, 
these germs have their disease-produc- 


ing powers so increased in virulence 


that they will cause death of healthy 
fowls in a short time. 
During the “flu” epidemic it was a 


matter of comment that the men who 
succumbed were the strong, healthy 
fellows who had never before known 
much sickness. Their resistance to 
disease was less when they had con- 
tracted the disease thru exposure from 
those who had been cured of the “flu.” 
Each wave of the disease was a little 
more deadly than the preceding one, 
because the germs increased in deadli- 
ness in proportion to the hosts they 
had passed thru. 

One does not like to say that certain 
common diseases are filth diseases, be- 
cause they may appear in houses and 
yards that are kept clean, but spar- 
rows and pigeons carry disease into 
clean houses and yards. If the yards 
are dirty, or if the fowls do forage in 
manure or filth of decayed vegetable 
matter, the germs that grow in the 
warm manure are more disease pro- 
ducing than those that are dropped 
from sick fowls in clean places, and 
when they begin growing in the tis- 
sues of the fowl’s body they increase 
in virulence. 

It is safe to take a loss quickly with 
the first sick fowl, and, when several 
are found dead from unknown causes, 
to hold a post-mortem; to send a dead 
bird for examination to the veterinary 
department at the state college; to 
clean up and disinfect, and to put the 
chickens in small groups as a precau- 
tion against infection. 

The acid in buttermilk is good med- 
icine for intestinal disorders; give the 
chickens all they will drink of it. 

Disinfect the water by adding to ev- 
ery ten quarts of water a teaspoonful 
of crystals of permanganate of potash, 
or pour from a stock solution enough 
of the solution to color the water a 
rich red. 

Sick chickens and chickens low in vi- 
tality are especially subject to the rav- 
ages of lice and mites. Keep the house 
clean and the fowls free from these 
pests which not only destroy vitality 
but also carry disease. 

To accept the loss of a chicken now 
and then as normal is natural, but only 
natural losses should be so accepted. 








— &. 


Tubercular Animals 


The Iowa State College showed 
number of pictures of tubercular ani- 
mals, amongst them chickens; they 


also showed pictures of vital organs af- 
fected with A 
liver, the hard, gritty nodules showing 
plainly, was the of the interest 
with many women who had found such 
a condition of the liver in birds killed 
for the table. 
“My husband 


shady,” 


tuberculosis. diseased 


center 


hen house is 

wife said. 
ground kind of slimy and 
smells bad when the dew on and 
after a rain. Do you think I ought to 
do something about it?” 

“I'd let the sunshine in and plow it 
up and let it stand awhile,’”’ her com- 


says our 
too farmer's 


“The 


a 
is 


is 


panion said, and we thought her com- 
panion was right. 

Fruit trees in the poultry yard 
thrive, and provide shade, but even 
fruit trees may be overdone. Shade 
we must have, but light, air, a soil 


that drains well and these are 
preventive of 


The number 


quickly, 
disease, 

of hens with tuberculo- 
sis in lowa alone is appalling. We 
would better kill and burn diseased 
birds, and plow and sun the runs be- 


fore it is necessary. 





Record Flocks in Webster 
County 


Surely Webster county must be the 
banner county of Iowa in the poultry 
project work. All but two of the twen- 
ty-three townships are working on the 
poultry project, and sixteen out of the 
twenty-three have record flocks. 

Poultry culling has been done thru 
the entire county. There was one 
training school with an attendance of 
thirty-five, and there is one poultry 
club with thirty-two members. It seems 
as tho Webster county has a right to 
crow a little. Twenty culling demon- 
strations, fifteen poultry talks at town- 
ship meetings, and two poultry dem- 
onstrations at Hawkeye Farm gives 
them a right to crow. 





“Unders” Instead of “Leghorns” 


About two years ago the term “Leg- 
horns” came into use in poultry quo- 
tations in pricing undersized hens and 
broilers. The term is a misnomer and 
an injustice to the breeders of Leg- 
horns, of which there are more in the 





Brown China Gander, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, Fair. 





United States than of any other breed. 
Some of the leading produce men have 
agreed that the term “Unders” would 
be more appropriate as a term to de- 
scribe this grade of fowls. There are 
a number of breeds of poultry as light 
or lighter in weight than Leghorns, 
and there are many stratns of Leg- 
horns which weigh as much as the so- 





a | 








called heavy breeds.—American Poul- 
try Association. 





Fashion Department | 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





1505 


9567 
BOR 
No. 1495—Ladies’ Porch or Heuse Dress 
—Cut in sizes small, medium aad large. 


requires 3% yards 36-inch 
% yard 32-inch cemtrasting 
for trimming. The real value of an apron 
is judged or should be judged by its 
ability to cover the garment underneath. 
If you have an apron or two like this on 
hand, just because you are the heusewife 
should not then necessitate your wearing 
an old frock until after the dimner hour, 
but you may dress up as well as everybody 
else in perhaps your Sunday taffeta or 
crepe dress. 

No. 1435—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with 6 yards binding. Why net a touch 


The small size 
material with 


of daintiness on your apron? It gives you 
good service and protects the clothes that 
you take out every day, while the poor 


apron is hanging up behind the deor in 
the kitchen, so let us give the apron a lit- 
tle touch of something new for an apron— 
embroidery. 

No. 1445—Ladies’ Dress—Cat in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 taohes bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 5 yards 36-inch 
material with 1% yards 12-inch oentrast- 
ing. Very becoming to the stout er full- 
figured woman are the lines of at new 
fall dress. The tunic-like a is al- 
ways found good, as is the Tu 6 collar 
in frocks of this type. 

No. 9567—Ladies’ and Misses’ Middy 
Blouse—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 4 end 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 3% 
yards 36-inch material with yards 
braid. A middy blouse that fits well over 
the hips and has a smart applied yoke as 
illustrated is certainly most @sirable. 
Just to be different, instead of the turned 
up band being perfectly plain, bettens and 


bound buttonholes are utilized as trim- 
ming. 

No. 1302—Ladies’ House Drese—Cut in 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 requires 35 yards of 86-émoh mate- 
rial with % yard 30-inch con -, A 
good-looking house dress ef un class 
that be speaks practicability amd satis- 
factory service. The bib section becomes 
a sash at the back, drawing @re dress 
closely about the figure. 

No. 1303—Stout Ladies’ Cerset Cever— 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 
inches bust measure. Size 36¢ es % 
yard 36-inch material. This cever 
is one that really fits, and ge, in g@ilition 
to making a slenderizing uudergarment 


for the full-figured or stewt wegnan, it 
makes a comfortable undergarmgat. 
These patterns are guar te fit 
perfectly and allow all seanas, c5o 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number give 
size or age. Write plainly and be Mire to 
sign your name and addresa dk big 
fashion quarterly, containing al late 
good styles, dressmaking hints, , sent 
on receipt of 10c. Remit tn or 
coin and send all orders to the Pa De- 
partment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des nes, 
Iowa. Allow about one week for the deliv- 


ery of the patterns or fashion q' y: 
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Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, Sept. 
7.—A pretty good imitation of hot winds 
have blown into these parts the past week, 
making it hot for corn, and denting so rap- 
idly that it appears a “dent’’ has also 
been made in the yield. The past two 
weeks have seen the hottest of the season. 
Readings as high as 100 points plus have 











been common on the north side.—Arthur 
Nelson. 
Calhoun County, (n) Iowa, Sept. 6.— 


Have been having some real corn weather, 
which is badly needed for the late corn. 
The ground plows well but is almost too 
hot for horses. New seeding looks well 
since the rains. Corn 47 cents, oats 24% 


cents, cream 30 cents, eggs 24 cents.— 
E. E. E 

Sac County, (nw) Iowa, Sept. 9.—We 
surely have had enough heat units this 


season to make a bumper corn crop, that 
is now maturing, with ample moisture 
during all of July and August, with hot 
afternoons enough to roast and rot apples 
on the ground, with temperatures up to 
and above 100. A trip across the state two 
ways, central and northern, is_ proof 
enough to us to keep the price below 50 
cents. Who ever saw finer pastures this 
season of the year than we are having, 
with spring sown clover hiding the stub- 
ble? Our steel rail transportation is in- 
adequate to do our hauling. The railroads 
are up against a many-sided proposition, 
by strikes in the most important indus- 
tries, and the ultimate consumer must 
help pay the piper by paying prices for all 
manufactured articles out of line with 
farm products, thus keeping up the H. C. 


L. above ‘‘normalcy’ or above where it 
should be.—D. Rininger. 
Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, Sept. 8— 


afternoon, which was 
needed for the plowing. Corn is practical- 
ly safe from frost and looks to be very 
good. Hogs are doing finely and no chol- 
era in the country yet. Many hogs going 
to market. Cattle on full feed and doing 


A fine rain this 


finely Pastures good. Cream 30 cents, 
eggs 25 cents, Silo filling and corn cut- 
ting in order now.—J. W. N. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, Sept. 7.—These 
days are too hot for our corn, especially 
the early carn, and there is also a lack of 
moisture Pastures need rain, too. It 
has been near the 100 mark for several 
days Clover hulling is in full blast and 
corn is ready for the silo The women 


never were so busy as at present, trying 
to can and take care of the large crop of 
fruit. Fine peaches at $1 per bushel 
Grapes as low as 2% cents a pound.—¥F. If. 
Krebill. 


ILLINOIS 
Coles County, (e) IIL, Sept. 5.—The 
corn crop looks to be less than 80 per cent 


of normal, owing to heat in August and 
only 2%4 inches of rain. On the 3d of this 
month we had three-fourths inch of rain 
Some of the wheat growers are endeavor- 
ing to conserve this moisture. Few cattle 
are being shipped in for feeding. Very 
little sickness among hogs. Have heard 
of four decks of estern lambs brought in. 

Zelora Green, 

Knox County, (w) IIL. Sept. 3.—Con- 


tinued dry weather is shortening the corn 
Not much plowing done for wheat. 
Pastures dry. Some sickness reported 
among hogs. Considerable limestone be- 
ing Some fall seeding of alfalfa. 
Hundreds of bushels of fruit going to 
waste for want of market.—W. M. Darst. 


crop 


used, 


MISSOURI 

Bates County, (w) Mo., Sept. 7.—No 
rain has been received here since the first 
of August. Late corn and other crops 
are a failure. Good pastures and stock 
water are scarce. Lots of cattle and hogs 
for sale, but no market. Very few acres 
are being plowed on account of extreme 
heat and dry weather. Several are hav- 
ing sales.—Jerry Burch. 
Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Sept. 8.— 
This the hottest September that we 
seen in a long time. The corn is 
ripening fast. Silo filling and cutting of 
corn for fodder are the order of the day. 
Most farmers are done plowing for wheat, 
but will not sow for a month yet. Andrew 
county has had plenty of moisture; 1% 
inches of rain fell Sunday over the north 
half of the county. A few fall pigs have 
arrived, but many were lost by the heat 
wave Corn 45 cents, wheat 80 cents, 
oats 30 cents, hay $8 to $12. stock hogs $10, 
fat hogs $8, eggs 19 to 20 cents, springs 


is 
have 


and hens 13 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 
KANSAS 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., Sept. 1.— 

Hot winds and high temperatures have 


cooked all the late corn and all late crops. 
hs he temperature the past week has run 
Irom 102 to 106 in the shade, and some 
parts of the state to 110 in the shade, and 
o nch bugs are finishing what the heat 
nas not Nothing more nor less than 
judgement sent upon us for our fast living 
and expensive habits. No pastures; they 
fre burned as brown as they can be; fire 
will run anywhere; should one start it 
Would clean us out. Some of the forest 
Lt look like they had been thru fire. 
pen $1.20, shorts $1.30, wheat 85 to 90 

nts. The bran more than pays for the 








(25) 1093 











wheat. Corn 40 to 45 cents, eggs 14 to 16 
cents.—F. D. Everingham. 
NEBRASKA 

Butler County, (e) Neb., Sept. 1—No 


rain for over a month. Corn firing badly; 
best will not make over half a crop, and 
some will not make anything. Fall plow- 
ing is progressing slowly. Ground hard as 
a rock. Pastures dry and in some places 
eattle are being turned in corn fields. 
Some wheat being drilled in corn fields. 
Not much sickness among hogs. Lots of 
corn going to market. No wheat or oats 
being sold here.—Harold W. Dewey. 





MINNESOTA 

Lyon County. (w) Minn., Sept. 1—A 
rain on August 20 relieved the drouth and 
helped plowing for a few days. Stack 
threshing commenced this week, A large 
acreage of rye and winter wheat will be 
sown if we get rain so the ground can be 
worked. Marquis wheat 96 cents, Durum 
63 cents. oats 21 cents, barley 32 cents, 
rye 51 cents, corn 46 cents, cream 30 cents, 
eggs 17 cents, hay $3.50 at sales, flax $2 
and a good crop.—Charles H. Carlson. 


INDIANA 

St. Joseph County, (n) Ind., Sept. 
Very hot and dry; 93 in the shade; 120 in 
the ‘sun. Upland corn drying up; lowland 
doing better. A few trying to plow, but a 
poor job. Some cutting corn. Pastures 
dry. Wheat 85 to 90 cents; no demand, 
There will be less sown than usual. Some 
losing hogs with cholera, No fat hogs. 
Some feeding spring pigs; paying 50 cents 
for corn to feed them. Apples falling and 





4.— 


rotting; no demand for them. Farmers 
discouraged. \ few public sales; low 
prices. Many men going to tractors. Many 
farmers retiring.—A. J. Byers. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Pembina County. (ne) N. Dak., Sept. 1. 
—Another week of good weather will fin- 
ish most of the threshing. Have had very 
drv weather, but a shower this afternoon, 
Will be a small crop of potatoes, but the 
price is low at that. No. 1 dark northern 
wheat only worth 87 cents at the elevator, 
: butter-fat 35 cents, eggs 20 
Moris. 


WISCONSIN 
Trempeleau County, Cw) Wis., 


50 cents 
Cc 


rye 
cents.—W. 


Sept. 8.— 


Threshing about all over. Crops not heavy 
but good quality. Silo filling the order of 
the day Cream supply holding out well 
considering the long, hot, dry spell Our 


creamery paid the patrons net price of 36 
cents for July.—Gunder Scott. 


CHICKASAW FAIR 
About 12,000 people attended the Chick- 


asaw Big Four Fair, held at Nashua, lowa, 
August 21 to 25. This was somewhat 
short of last year’s crowds, but the fair 
was a distinct suecess, according to Seec- 
retary C. L. Putney. The fair association 
had a streak of hard luck thru the burn- 
ing of the exhibitors’ building and the 


secretard’s office on the third day of the 


fair.. Dairy cattle of the Jersey, Guernsey, 
Holstein and Ayrshire breeds featured a 
cattle show of 170 head. Red Polls, Angus 
and Shorthorns were also represented, 
The hog show included 300 animals, in- 
cluding repersentatives of the Poland 
China, Duroc Jersey, Chester White, 


Hampshire, Spotted Poland and Tamworth 
The horse show was large, with 
the prominent breeds being Per- 
cherons, felgians, Morgans and Coach 
horses Only 30 sheep were shown, A 
total of 380 poultry were on exhibition, 


breeds 
98 head, 





WINNESHIEK COUNTY FAIR 

Business transactions in pure-bred live 
stock at the Winneshiek County Fair this 
year were more than twice as numerous 
in 1921. The show of live stock was 
much stronger than last year. Attendance 
at the fair, which was held at Decorah, 
Aucust 8 to 11, was 20,857, or about 15 per 
cent less than last year Cattle exhibits 


as 


totaled 162 head, including Shorthorns, 
Herefords, Angus, Jerseys, Holsteins and 
Guernseys. There were 293 hogs shown, 


of the Poland China, Duroc Jersey, Ches- 
ter White, Hampshire and Spotted Poland 
breeds. Sheep exhibits were thirty-eight 
head, with Shropshires and Cheviots pre- 
dominating. Twenty-five head of Belgian 
and Percheron horses were present. Poul- 
try shown included 316 birds, with the 
Rhode Island Reds and Plymouth Rocks 
leading in numbers. E. J. Curtin, Decorak, 
is secretary of the fair. 





INDIANA HAS RECORD HOG SHOW 


Indiana held one of the best state fairs 


in her history during the week of Sep- 
tember 4 to 9. A feature was a show of 
2,080 hogs, which exceeded by 400 head 
any previous hog show at Indianapolis. 
Durocs led in numbers with 461 animals. 
There were also 392 Polands Chinas, 385 
Hampshires, 262 Spotted Poland Chinas, 


224 Berkshires, 189 Chester Whites and 166 
Yorkshires. Password, owned by C. E. 
Pollard, Cynthiana, Ind., was grand cham- 
pion Poland China boar. E. O. Lord & 
Sons, Greenstown, Ind., captured the boar 
grand championship in the Duroc section 
for the third time, their champion this 
year being Rainbow King. 


A large and exeellent show of beef 
cattle was present at the fair. Carpenter 
& Ross, Mansfield, Ohio, had the grand 


champion Shorthorn bull in Maxwalton 





Monarch, and Mathers Bros., Mason City, 
Ill., won the female grand championship 
with Dreadnaught’s Bride. Dean C. F. 
Curtiss, of lowa State College, judged the 
Shorthorns. 

Hargrove & Arnold, Norwalk, Iowa, were 
consistent winners in a strong Holstein 
show, among their winnings being junior 
champion female. The show of boys’ and 
girls’ pigs and calves was better than ever 
before at Indiana. The champfon of the 
calf show was an Angus fed and shown by 
Kenneth Whistler, Buck Creek, Ind. Thir- 
ty-six Indiana counties sent teams to the 
junior judging contest. 


WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 


World producton of wheat this year, ex- 
cluding Russia and Mexico, is estimated 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at 3.019,526,000 bushels, based on 
actual estimates from reporting countries 
and estimates based on condition reports. 
Production in 1921 was 3,059.596,000 bush- 
els, and for the pre-war 1909-13 average, 
2,.890,353.000 bushels. 

Decreases occur in nearly 
countries Total European 
estimated at 1,100,991,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 1,239,256,000 bushels in 1921, 
and a pre-war 1909-13 average of 1,275,- 
157,000 bushels British India and Japan 
will have 392,847,000 bushels, compared 
with 282.094.000 bushels last year, and 
375.827.0000 bushels, the pre-war average. 
Both Canada and the United States show 
increased production over last year with 
a combined estimated out-turn of 1,125,- 
968,000 bushels, compared with 1,095,751,000 
bushels in 1921 and 883,810,000 bushels, the 
1909-13 pre-war average, 

Russia reports favorable crop conditions, 
and according to advices from all sources 
will be able to feed herself this year. Last 
year Russia imported wheat. Production 
figures for Mexico are not available, but 
last year 5,089,000 bushels were produced, 
according to an unofficial estimate, com- 
pared with the 1909-13 average of 9,995,000 
bushels. For Africa, a total production of 








all European 
production is 





57,587,000 bushels is estimated, compared 
with 81,398,000 bushels in 1921, and with 
the pre-war 1909-13 average of 73,134,000 
bushels 

Total production in the northern hemi- 
sphere, according to actual estimates from 


reporting countries, will be 2.200,650,000 
bushels, compared with 2,143,979,000 bush- 
in 1921 and with 
pre-war average Estimates made by 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture condition reports bring this 
total up to 2,677,393.000 bushels, compared 
with 2,697,499.000 bushels in 1921, and with 
a pre-war average of 2,607,928,000 bushels. 
Total production in the southern 
sphere for the last harvest 
mated at $42,133,000 
with 362,097,000 


282 .425.000 


els 2 020,276,000 


the 
the 


bushels, 


based on 


hemi- 
season 1s esti- 
bushels, compared 
bushels in 1921, and with 
the 1909-13 pre-war 
average. The acreage of the growing crop 
in Argentina estimated to be larger 
than that of the crop just harvested 
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Over 500 Holsteins at-Wisconsin Fair— 
All records were broken at the Wisconsin 
state fair, August 27 to September 2, 
when over 500 Holstein cattle were shown 
in competition exhibits other dairy 
breeds were large, 


ol 
ilso 





YTART A HOME of your own, Central Wiscon- 
OO sin partl, improved 80 acre farm, good corn land, 
come and see crop, price $3,100, part down, balance 
at 4%. F. BACKUS, owner, Knowlton, Wisconsin. 

















winter's coal supply ™ Don’t 
take chances on coal prices this winter. Strip 
conditions have caused a serious shortage. 
coal famine threatens.When firms, man' 
turers, homes bid against each other coal 
prices will soar. 
coal shortage, yo 
orbitant prices 
Our new 






















most satis- 
surest way of buying your 
coal. The best coal min 5 t 
fied customers testify 
66 

Centerville Lump’’ Ow 
better—doesn’t slack, burns to a fine, white 
ash—no cinders. Quality and delivery fully 
as heavy demand surpasses our production. Be 
on the safe side, order your coal now, save 
Special low prices today. 
CONSUMERS COAL COMPANY 


factory, cheapest, 
Missouri Valley. Hundreds of satis- 
makes a hotter fire, holds fire longer, stores 
guaranteed. Early orders will be filled first 
831-8 per cent or more. Write for circular and 
200 Main 8t. Centerville, lowa 
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South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 





The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 











BAIM &2 FKEERMAN, Patemt Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
vel Crocker Bidg.. Des Moixes, lewa 





HOLDEN 


Biesteeetite ie ksaslivice 








Saves time, labor, money. 
field. Force Feed—attaches to any wagon——no 


Handle fertilizer once. 
holes to bore. 


tj @ reader 


Haul direct from cars to 
Spreads evenly 1644 



















Thousands in 
ODAY for 
Fertilizer, 


feet wide,on hilly or level land. Spreads 75 to 10,000 d 
ceasing ont ing. Built strong. Low in price. SPREADS 1644 FEET. ” 
Does all that fs claimed or 


GUARANTEED to Handle Wet, Dry or 
Lumpy Lime (in any form), Commercial 


Phosp! 
Ashes and Nitrate of Soda. 





Wood 


ate, Gypsum, 











use. WRITE T 
FULL PARTICULARS. 
Dealers wanted. 





The HOLDEN CO., Inc. - 
Dept. 148 Peoria, Ill. SP 





READS 16: F 
















Wheat and Corn Bins 


BIG 
30-Day 
SALE! 


at a tremendous saving. 
Pierce Buck 


blow down. 
today for special Big Sept. 


During this big price reduction sale you can geta Pierce Buckeye Stee} Bin 
1 Buy now before supply is exhausted. 
eye Binsare famous for their steel ribreinforcing. 
Strong as a sky-scraper, safe as a bank vault. Can be used 
for storing any kind of grain, as they are perfectly ventil- 
ated, When not in use can be used to protect harness, as a smoke } 
house, for mixed feed, ete. Guaranteed never to wrap, 
Shipment made same day order is recei 
Sale Price and Free 


THE PIERCE CO.,941 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo.’ 








, twist or | 
ved. nd name {) 
Cardboard Model. 




















the pound on delivered Basis. 





FEEDERS FOR A QUICK TURN 


One thousand head of fleshy dehorned Hereford steers from the 
famous ‘‘6666’’ (Four-Six) herd—Shipment soon. 
know the brand—know it is unexcelled. 

Also several thousand choice yearlings and calves for baby beef 
representing several of the best brands in the U. 8. 


SHIPMENT DIRECT “FROM BREEDER TO FEEDER” 
Write or call today WALNUT 1320-Collect 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc., 


Those who 


Priced by 


315 Securities Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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